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the better feelings of his nature had been awakened, and no- 
thing could have induced him to allow himself te drift back 
into the slough from which he had emerged. Wandering 
through the long picture-galleries and museums, and gloating 
over their contents with thorough artistic appreciation, 
dreamily gazing out of his hotel window over a b gen me of 
barge-dotied and tree-towered canals which would gradually 
dissolve before his eyes, the beech avenue of the sycamores 
arising in its place, recalling Clare Carruthers’s soft voice and 
ringing laugh and innocent trusting manner, George Dallas 
could scarcely believe that for months and months of his past 
life he had been the companion of sharpers and gamblers, and 
had been cut off from all communication with everything and 
everybody that in his youth he had been taught to look up to 
and respect. He shuddered as ke reco)lected the orgies which 
he had taken part in, the company he had kept, the life he 
had led. He groaned aloud and stamped with e as he 
thought of time lost, character blighted, opportunities missed. 
And his rage this time was,vented on himself; be did not, as 


usual, curse his step-father for having pronounced his edict | lis 


=a 


bably be an old man, with grey hair and spectacles, and a 
large hooked nose, like one of Rembrandt’s “ Misers,” seated 
in a small shop, surrounded by the rarest treasures exquisitely 
set. But when he arrived at the number which the polyglot 
had given him as Mr. Dieverbrug’s residence, he found a 
small shop indeed, but it was a bookseller’s, and it was not 
until after some little time that he spied a painted inscription 
on the door-post, directing Mr. Dieverbrug’s visitors to the 
first floor, whither George at once proceeded. 

At a small wooden table, on which stood a set of brass bal- 
ance weights, sat a man of middle height and gentlemanly 
appearance, dressed in black. The Hebraic character was 
not strongly marked in any of his features, though it was 
perceptible to aa acute observer in the aquiline nose and the 
full red lips. He raised his eyes from a small red leather me- 
morandum-book or diary which he had been pecmn go | as 
Dallas entered the room, and gave his visitor a grave saluta- 


tion. 
f . Am I addressing Mx Dieverbrug ?” said Dallas, in Eng- 


: . t pele penn mene ho did not ton the blame on luck or ee = a Suen A —_ in ~. omen meee 
merican which generally bore the burden; he was man enough to look | sperking with perfect ease end with very little foreign accen- 
number, Caium, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. his past life fairly in the face, and to own to himself that all | tuation, “ at your service.” ¥ 
rrespond- = its past privations, and what might have been his future mis- “T have been recommended to come to you. I am, as you 
you. 44. NEW YORE, DECEMBER 1, 1866. No. 48. | eries, were of his own creation. What might have been, but] have probably already recognised, an Englishman, and I 
copies $8 , what — not = _ - new — lay — => —— jewels for sale, which it may, perhaps, suit you to 
career of honour and fame, inducements to pursue which such | buy. 
TIS to the Literature as he had never dreamed of were not wanting, and by Heay-} ‘“ You have them with you?” 
. en’s help he would succeed. “Yes, they are here ;” and George took out his cherished 
ne It was on the first morning after his arrival in Amsterdam | case and placed it in Mr. Dieverbrug’s hand. 
| “ROSE OF THE ISLES.” that George Dallas, after much desultory thought, thus deter-|_ Mr. Dieverbrug opened the case quietly and walked with 
. », | mined. Actuated by surroundings in an extraordinary de-| it towards the window. He there took out the stones and 
J 4 PARAPHRASE OF GOETHR’S BALLAD, THE “ EARL KING. gree, he a. — in — been completely fascinated by | held b pe to = light, then taking + ay his waistcoat-pocket 
0 o ish ki the combined influence o uth and Harriet; and had he} small pair of steel nippers, he picked up each stone sepa- 
an readers antes nurs te Ss le natietng remained with them he would, probably, never have shaken | rately, breathed upon it, examined it attentively, and then re- 
cal Liters. And pin’d for the comfort his voice would bring off that influence, or been anything but their ready instru- | placed it in the case. When he had gone through this opera- 
ographical (Oh! ride as though you were flying). ment. But so soon as he had left them the fascination | tion with all the stones, he said to George: 
\dventure, was gone, and his eyes were opened to the degradation of his} “ You are not a diamond merchant ?” ’ 
, Transl Thirty nobles saddled with speed, position, and the impossibility, so long as he continued with| ‘No, indeed!” said Dallas, with a half laugh ; “ not I.” 
ntly given, Each one mounting a gallant steed, his recent associates, of retrieving himself in the eyes of the| “ You have never,” said Mr. Dieverbrug, looking at him 
RDAY are Which he kept for battle and days of need — a a A Mme Kye nng a ~~ -_ se | a under his bushy eyebrows—* you have never 
i ou, ec im—he wou reak with Stewart Routh ; | been in a jewel house?” 
aaa (Oh! ride as if you were flying). yes, and with aan, at once ! % we would sell the bracelet . = s jewel’ eee cchosl Geom. 
» ; and send the proceeds to Routh with a letter, in which he at you Call a jeweller’s shop ? 
db tet manda beep ine Sal, would delicately but firmly express his determination and} ‘ Never have been in a jeweller’s shop? Oh yes, often.” 
tion, $5 in Bridles were slacken’d and girths were burst take farewell of him and Harriet. Then he would returnto| “Still you fail my meaning. You have never been in a 
ublished by But ride as they would the King rode first, : London and throw himself into business at once. There was | jeweller’s shop as employé, as assistant?” 
er ; Yearl Rose of the Isles lay cyine.: plenty for him to do at Zhe Mercury, the chief had said, and| ‘‘ Assistant at a jeweller’s—ah, thank you! now I see what 
; y For his y Cying.; Cees ; 5 
pase hienseif to tempentitn ; of all event; ual be wes megs |@nop, YoU eat, which to a pollo way of nuetieg # Trouen 
one : pose H . D y ’ D ro 
» Ret: an neve Same cok nines ad homeward gone; | Capable of resisting it. Now, there would be Routh, with | my master of these stones! Thank you very much if you've 
‘His fair little page now follows alone his jovial blandishments, and Deane, and all the set, and Har- | that opinion of me perhaps I had better seek my bargain 
ICES For strength and for courage trying! . riet, = ee all! 4 ort ome he — phen peer , And George — —_ * cag and very 
’ - into George Dullas, the outcast, the reprobate, the black sheep, | much flushed in the face, extende and for the case. 
The King look’d back at that faithful child, not rise into Paul Ward, the genius; and it was under the} Mr. Dieverbrug smiled softly as he said, “If I had thought 
Wan was the face, that answering smil’d ; : latter name that he had made acquaintance with Clare, and | that, 1 would have bid you go about your business at once. 
\TICAL, They pass’d the drawbridge with clattering din that he hoped to rise into fame and repute. There are plenty of merchants at Amsterdam who would buy 
There he dropp’d, and only the King rode in, " But though the young man had, as he imagined, fully made | from you, no matter whence you came; but it is my busivess 
.TURAL Where his Rose of the Isles lay dying. ’ up -~ _ © to > er om _~ yo through a ~ _ a as oA ye | myself. on you have 
whole day in Amsterdam before he took the first step neces- | back your diamonds, or shall I ask my questions 
t actentife The King blew a blast on his bugle horn sary for its pursuance—the negotiation of the bracelet and the| He spoke in so soft a tone, and he looked 80 placid and so 
“4 pen: No answer came, but faint and forlorn transmission of the money to Routh—and it is probable that | thoroughly uncaring which way the discussion ended, that 
FERN ‘An echo returned on the cold grey morn any movement in the matter would have been yet further de-| George Dallas could scarcely forbear laughing as he replied, 
pjects, Ples- Like the breath of a spirit sighing 4 layed had he not come to the end of the slender stock of |“ Ask away!” 
| poe — money — a bye edhe him from England. — — ai: ee aoe Mr. Le pape still = a’ soft 
ite of France, < ; reaction from a life of feve excitement to one of perfect |smile. “ Well, then, you are not a jeWweller’s employé; I can 
of Science,” nord: post 8 Dine hrow thats Sense ride; — poe ——— of pee a quiet, staid pene red prod - by your a — also — me Thal ng are 
. ; * y whic @ was surrounded, the opportunity of indulging | not What you call swell-mob-man—rascal—escroc. oO you 
er rnd The — ee etter cement hn his artistic sympathies without the elightest trouble, all nm come to me with valuable diamonds to sell; my qnestian 
various eub- Who had yearn’d for his voice while dying. influences were readily adopted by a man of George Dallas's} are. How do you get these diamonds? Who are you?” 
. Published desultory habits and easy temperament; but, at last, it was| For an instant George Dallas paused in his reply while he 
FAITHFULNESS. absolutely necessary that some action should be taken, and | felt the blood rise in his cheeks. He next looked Mr. Diever- 
NG CO. ; : : George consulted the polyglot waiter of the hotel as to the | brug straight in the face as he said, “These were family dia- 
" From the Hungarian of Petéfi. = ee of disposing of some valuable diamonds which he pomyed - sagetiat them a my bp gma! is re ee 
DWaAY- : with him. e was advised to come over here to sell them, this being the 
canna Oey vee ory bone ther pn Benen bw The question 7 evidently one Ae which the polyglot bes } mart, As to myself, Tam a literary man, a couttibe 
: : : of waiter was well accustomed, for he answered at once, | tor to newspapers, and an author.’ 
oer then totes sie ae edo oe wal “Dimants to puy is best by Mr. Dieverbrug, in Muider- ! —_ _ yon eng antares onl be wn Yes are 
straat. euilletonist, author nd as Mr. Dieverbrug said these 
idow of P . Not thoroughly comprehending the instance of the poly- | words, he took up a stick which stood by the side of the fire- 
— $n Oe Degehn Re caruing an aa glottiness of the polyglot, George Dallas again advanced 0 place and thumped heavily on the floor. His thumping 
As th he nat siuer han eradied the oun * the charge, and by varying his methods of attack, and dili-| seemed to awaken a kind of smothered response from the re- 
i Tit oo te. lekeaes gently patching together such intelligible scraps as he rescued | gions below them, and before George Dallas had recovered 
0N po , FOne. from the polyglot, he at length ved at the fact that Mr. | from his surprise the door was opened, and an old gentleman 
: a ae oe Dieverbrug, a Jew who lived in the Muiderstraat, was a dia- of fantastic appearance entered the room—a very little man, 
Let God forgive th om, -i uther Be prayer ; mond merchant in a large way of business, speaking English, with an enormous head, which was covered with a tight-fit- 
: Now let them listen, while prayerful 4 an frequently visiting England, and likely to give as good, if not | ting little skull-cap, large eyes glaring out of silver-rimmed 
Diagrams, iit hatri's cllerines On on adore po a better price than any one else in the trade. The polyglot | spectacles, a sallow puckered face fringed with a short stubby 
fe of Jackson” y Bs , added that he himself was not a bad judge of what he persist- | white beard, a large aquiline nose, on thin tight lips. But 
placed in poe ed in calling “dimants ;” and as this speech was evidently a | toning immediately under his chin and reaching tc his feet— 
letters—order BLACK SHEEP. polite hint, Geurge showed him the stones. The polyglot ad-| no very long distance—the littie man wore a greasy red flan- 
onal advantage mired them very much, and pronounced them, in his opinion, | nel gaberdine dressing-gown, with flat horn buttons in a row 
is most memo By Edmund Yates. worth between two and three hundred pounds—a valuable | down the front, underneath which appeared a dubiously dirty 
2 Boox II. hint to George, who expected Mr. Dieverbrug would call upon | pair of flannel stockings and bright red leather slippers. 
0; Half Calf, - - - - PI 
every County him to name his price, and if any absurd sum was asked, the| With one hand the iittle man leaned on an ivory-handled 
CHAPTER V.—IN THE MUIDERSTRAAT. iatending vender might be looked upon witb suspicion. The !crutch stick; in the other he carried a yellow-paper covered 
houses, broad, jolly, and red-faced, standing now on | polyglot then owned’ that he himself frequently did a little | book—Tauchnitz edition of some English author. As he en- 
‘ te edges of quays or at the feet of bridges, now in quaint trim | business in the way of jewel-purchasing from visitors to the | tered the room he gave a sharp, rapid, comprehensive glance 
pet, N. ¥. ite gardens, ata close-shaven turf is gaudy with brilliant | hotel, but frankly confessed that the “lot” under considera- | at George through his spectacles, made him a deferential bow, 
Va., General hile, or overshadowed by box and yew, but always fringing | tion was beyond him; so George thanked him and set out to | and then took up his position in the closest proximity to Mr. 
telong, shallow, black canals, whose sluggish waters scarce- | visit Mr. Dieverbrug. __ | Dieverbrug, who at once addressed him in Dutch with such 
aun ripple under the passing barge. Water, water, everywhere,| The Muiderstraat is the Jews’ quarter of Amsterdam, which | volubility that George, who had managed to pick up a few 
Learned Meerybody'e first consideration, dammed out by | said, it is scarcely n to add that it is the dirtiest, the | words during his stay, from the polyglot and others, failed to 
5,000 copies of vat and let in through numerous sluices, spanned by oooh “oa a 7 Le all = ae “oT np ody t Me any ae nee Ad " 
- 5 loying a perfect army of| charac’ ics of such places flourish more abundantly even en the nished their parle uring whic th ot 
pted to pants ua — ry + y Avy Ets ena’ canteen of its = os than in the Frankfort Judengasse or our own Houndaditeb. them looked at the diamonds oa on at Gann, and then 
in every stage to keep it in’ subjection ; for if not properly There each house is the repository of countless suits of fusty | waved their fingers in each other’s faces, and beat the palms 
sae eye i fae Procmeny Mannan © et Wt oe POEs Hea eb Stee aaptensde ane [esases, heribly eugueslvs of] over iatandel tabs heats 40 bo. cqntn. soem: Be, Deremene 
a : nues of green trees running alon e , 1 a » Mr, Viever 
5. aad blooming freshly in the thickest portions of| vermin; hanging from poles protruded from the windows. | turned to George, and said, “ This is my brother-in-law, Me 
postpaid. commerce-crowded quays; innumerable windmills on the | There every cellar bristles with an army of boots of all kinds| Schaub, who keeps the bookseller’s shop beneath us. He is 
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3 re-galleries rich in treasures of Rubens, Rem- 
‘andyke, and Teniers; dockyards, where square and 
are built by square and sturdy men, in eo 

ms- 
which a broad stream of well-administered 
pulation of grave burghers, 
‘attest, shiniest, and most old- 
dren ; of outlandish sailors and Jews of the 
, who might have sat, and whose ancestors 
Rembrandt; of stalwart barge- 

, some pleasure-seeking, 
usiness; for whatever may | either standing outside its doors or lollin 


accus- 
ieties to be met with in 


grou 
Dallas this mattered very little. Of the grosser | self asto the probable 


chaffering, higgling, joking, scolding. rge D 


all he saw, and specula 





he had had enough and more than enough ; | brug. 


within him- | bewilderment, then turned to Mr, Dieverbrug. 


and shapes, amongst which the little Hebrew children squall, |agent for some English booksellers and newspapers, and 
and fight, and play at their little games of defrauding each | knows more about authors than you would think. I should 
other. There are the bric-d-brac shops, crammed with cheap | be glad if you would have some talk with him.” 
odds and ends from every quarter of the globe, all equally 
undistinguishable under an impartial covering of dust and | commenced in wonderment; but Mr. Schaub cut in at once: 
dirt; there are the book-sellers, with their wormeaten folios 
and their copies of the Scriptures, and their written announce- | mit eem converse—sprechen, dis English author !” 
ments in the Hebrew character; there are the cheap print- 
sellers, with smeary copies from popular pictures and highly- 
coloured deubs of French battle-fields and English hunting-|in the middle of his 
scenes. The day was fine, and nearly all the population was | crutch—“ a-gent von Tauchnitz, Galignani, die London Tim 
at its windows, | die Mercury, and von all. Wass der Schaub knows all, an 


allas, to | der Mynheer is English author, der Schaub must kaow von 
whom such ascene was an entire novelty, walked slowly | the Mynheer!” 


wended his way—Am- | along with yar ¢ threading his way through the various 


“Glad I should have some talk with him?” George Dallas 


“ Ye-es! Vos glad should have tokes mit eem! Should 


“ Eoglish author ?” 
“M-ja! m-ja! Wass him, der Schaub”—tapping himself 
y breast with his ivory-handled 


George Dallas looked at him for a few moments in great 
“Upon my 





The diamond-merchant, 


appearance of Mr, Diever-| honour,” he said, “I should be rane to carry out your 
George imagined, would pro- | wish and have some talk with this o 


d gentleman, but I don’t 
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see way to preventing the conversation being all on his 
side. The fact is, 1 don’t understand one word be says!” 

With the ol smile, Mr. Dieverbrug said, “ My brother- 
in-law’s talk is 7% somewhat idiomatic, and one is re- 

it. What he would convey is, that he, 
acquainted as he is with English literature and journalism, 
would like to know what position you hold in it, what you 
have written, where you have been engaged, and such-like. 
It is no object of us to disguise to. you that he brings his ex- 
to aid me in deciding whether or not I consider my- 

self justified in making a dealing with you for these stones. 

- ks! I comprehend perfectly, and, of course, cannot 
object ; though,” added George, with a smile, “I am afraid I 
have not as get made sufficient mark in English literature to 
make me a , or even to have gained a continental re- 
putation for my name. Stay, though. Mr. Schaub, if I. un- 
derstood him rightly, represented himself as agent for one 
London paper to which I have*contributed under my signa- 
ture—the Mercury. You know the Mercury, Mr. Schaub? I 
thought so, and perhaps you have seen some articles there 
signed Paul Ward ?” 

“M-ja! m-ja! Wass von die ‘Strangers in London,’ von 
Paul Ward, am Nordjten, Hollandischen, Deutschen sea-peo- 
ple, von zailors would call zum visitiren ?” 
wi" That’s it, sir! Descriptions,” continued George, turning 
to Mr. Dieverbrug, “ of the foreign sea-going population ef 
London.” 

as 1) of Highway, of Shadcliffe, Ratcliffe, Shadwell, vot 
you ! Ma, of Paul Ward writings I am acquaint.” 

“ And you are Paul Ward ?” asked Mr. Dieverbrug. 

“Tam that apparently distinguished person,” said George. 

Then Mr. Dieverbrug and Mr. Schaub plunged pell-mell into 
another conversation, in which, though the tongues rattled 
pan | enough, the shoulders and the eyebrows, and the fin- 

Bi yed almost as important parts, the result being that 

. Dieverbrug turned to George and said, “ I am quite satisfied 

to undertake this affair, Mr. Ward, from what my brother-in- 
law has said of your position. Another question is, what shall 
I give you for the stones ?” 

From what your brother-in-law has said of my position, 
Mr. Dieverbrug,” said George, “ it will, 1 presume, be apparent 
to you that I am not likely to be much versed in such matters, 
and that I must, to a great extent, be dependent on you.” 

“ Bat you have some notion of price ?” 

“ IT have a notion—nothing more.” 

“ And that notion is——?” 
“Well, I imagine the worth of the stones is about two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds !” 

At these words Mr. Schaub gave a short sharp scream of 
horror, plunging his hands up to the elbows in tke pockets 
of red flannel gaberdine, and glaring at George through 
the silver-rimmed glasses. Mr. Dieverbrug was not so wildly 
affected ; he only smiled the soft smile a little more emphati- 
eally than before, and said : 

“There is now no doubt, my dear sir, even if we had doubted 
it before, of your nag in the ee of romance! ‘These 
must be Monie Cristo amonds, of M. Dumas’s own setting, 
to jad by the value you place on them—eh ?” 

ass won hondert fifty is vat worths,” said Mr. Schaub. 
But, fortified in his own mind by the opinion of the poly: 
lot waiter, who evidently had not spoken without some know- 
George at onceand peremptorily declined his bid, and 
so to work they went. The stones were had out again, re- 
examin = in the brass balances, breathed upon, held 
up to the light between the steel pincers, aad, at length, after 
a sharp ion, carried on with most vivid pantomime 
between the brothers-in-law, Mr. Dieverbrug consented to bu: 
them for one hundred and eighty pounds, and George Dallas 
accepted his offer. Then from the recesses of a drawer in the 
little wooden table Mr. Dieverbrug produced a cash-box and 
counted out the sum in Dutch coin and guiden notes, and, 
handing it to George ; and shaking hands with him, the trans- 
action was completed. . 

Completed, so far as Mr. Dieverbrug was concerned; but 
Mr. Schaub bad yet an interest in it. That worthy followed 
George Dallas down the stairs, and, as he would have made 
his exit, drew him into the bookseller’s shop—a dark dirty 
den of a place, with old mildewed folios littering the floor, 
with new works emelling of print and paper ranged along the 
counter, with countless volumes pile on pile heaped against 
the walls. With his skiony yellow hand resting on George’s 

sleeve, the ola man stood confronting George in the midst of 
the heterogeneous assemblage, and peering up into his face 
through the silver-rimmed glasses, said : 

“ Andso he wos Paul Vart—eh? Dis young man wos Paul 
Vart, von London aus? And Paul Vart vill back to London, 
and Hollandisch money no good there—eh? Best change 
for English, and der old Schaub shal! change for eem—eh ?” 

“Tam not going back to London, Mr. Schaub,” said George, 
after a few moments’ puzzling over the old man’s meaning. 
“I'm not going back to London; but I shall want to change 
this money, as I must send some of it, the larger portion, to 
pe nay: y to-night’s post, and I am going to the bank to 
change it.” 

“ Wass! der bank! der nonsence! Itisthe old Schaub vot 
will change! Give de goot rates and all! Ach, der old Schaub 
vet has der English bank-note to send mit dem posttrager! 
Der old Schaub vot den miser dey call! Der Schaub vill 
change die gulden for den bank-notes, m-ja? 

“It does not matter to me much who changes it, so long as 
I get the proper value !” said George, with a laugh, “ and if 
the old Schaub, as you call yourself, can give me bank-notes 
pt a and forty pounds, lil say done with you at 

aace |” 

© Wass vat wos ‘done’ mit me for hundert forty pounds! 
See--first will make the door to. Let das folk call miser old 
Bobest, but not let das folk see vot old Schaub misers. Ha, 
ha: 


So sayigg, the old gentleman closed the door of the shop 
and | at carefully. Then he retired to the back of the 
ecapnter, removed several heavy old books fronmr one of the 
shelves, and.uplocked a secret closet in the wall. When he 
turned again to George, whom he had left on the outer side 
of the couater, he had 2 little roll of English bank-notes in his 

From this he gelected four notes—two of the value of 
fifty and two of twenty ponnds. These he handed to Dallas, 
receiving the equivalent in Dutch money. 

“I am very much obliged to you indeed, Mr. Schaub,” said 
George. “ y doing this for me, you'ye saved my going to 
fése bank, and a good deal of trouble.” . 

# Obliged to him is not at all, mein goot fregad Vart—Paul 
the old gentleman. “Miser das folk calls old 
>Schaub, but it is not that; be has his leetle commissions, v: 
mot he as well as banks? Goot deal of money pass 4 
old Schaul’s hands, and of vot a none go clean 
ways von litte shticks to him fingers!” 

That night George Dallas wrote to Stewart Routh, enclos- 
eens @ ae ee that literary engagements 


y | to break give them the nightmare; no conquerors mulct them 


from London. The letter despatched, he felt a different man. 
The tie was loosed, the coupling-chain was broken! No lon- 
ger enthralled by a debt of gratitude to vice, he could try what 
he could do to make a name—a name which his mother should 
not blush to hear—a name which should be murmured with 
delight by Clare Carruthers! 





DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


What we saw yesterday, we do not see to-day; what we be- 
hold to-day will be gone to-morrow. Days which follow each 
other, are not alike; while years differ even yet more widely. 
The sights which continually meet our eyes, come like sha- 
dows, so depart. 

Without wandering into universal space, in which perma- 
nence is a state unknown, and change the only constant con- 
dition ; where stars are set light to, extinguished, and re-light- 
ed, within the memory of the human race ; where nebule co- 
agulate into solar systems which, when once wound up and 
set a-going, run down again as surely as an eight-day clock ; 
where nothing remains at rest for two conseculive seconds, or 
for two consecutive sixtieth parts of a second. 

Earthly phantasmagoria have the advantage of passing more 
rapidly before our field of view. Some only last for a few 
short centuries before they change ; others not more than a 
generation or,two; while one generation occasionally witnesses 
a whole series of dissolvingiviews. Life itself is a peep show, 
of much the same kind as those which children see at 
Existence ‘s a magic lantern set up with an endless stock of 
slides. The longer our term of life,and the more multiplied 
our opportunities, the greater variety do we behold of gaudy, 
glittering, or gloomy shadow-work. Short as our s is, we 
extend it infinitely by what we know of the past and divine of 
the future. 

As an instance—I am hovering over a spot of earth smaller 
than the smallest of the small principalities which are now 
being swallowed up by the Prussian harpy. It skirts theshore 
of one of two nations which, but for the interposition of a nar- 
row sea, had else, like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 
Indeed, from my eminence, I behold them one. Where it lies 
poographically, I cannot tell you, because geography is not. 

he equinoxes have to make a considerable precession before 
that science will see the light. 

Before me lies a region of grassy downs, here undulating 
with wave-like slopes, there swelling up into pudding-shaped 
hills. There are verdant pastures with little wood; only 
patches of shrubby thickets, which shelter herds of animals 
known afterwards by their skeletons only. In pursuit of them 
are stealing men of like form and passions with ourselves, 
though with less intelligence and feebler means, But they 
must feed and clothe their wives and their little ones; so with 
spears and arrows headed with flint, they patiently pursue their 
prey. With flint knives they flay and joint it; with flint im- 
plements they convert its sinews into thread, its bones into 
tools, and its skin into vestments; they eat its flesh roasted 
over fires made of brushwood, chopped by fliaten batchets, for 
metallurgy is yet an undiscovered art—silex is the limit of their 
mineralogical acquirements. Iron lies under their feet, and 
they know it not; iron isin their hands—in the e they 
snatch to hurl at a victim—and they are ignorant of the power 
within their grasp. 

These primeval men retire to rest in burrows, like those of 
the rabbit; in rocky dens, like the home of the badger; in huts 
built on = over the swampy lake, which the beaver taught 
them to fabricate. They are contented, nay happy, in their 
way; no money panics prevent their sleeping; no banks about 


in millions of florins ; European equilibrium disturbs them not ; 
and they manage to keep up a decent appearance, even with- 
out their brougham and twelve hundred a year. 

Such is the picture actually visible. Its date is approxi- 
mately—— Well, dates are dangerous, and I had better not 
commit myself to that. The sun is shining on a pastoral scene 
so vast, that, being tethered where I am, I cannot even guess 
its limits. But soon the sky is darkened, the winds roar, the 
lightnings flash, the waters rush. They mount and mouut, 
and sweep and eddy, covering all my prairies fathoms deep, 
until there is a deluge—not Noah’s, but the one previous to 
his. The ocean, tilted from its bed, sweeps from south to 
north, carrying with it streams of rock, and strewing moun- 
tain-tops in fragments over distant plains. 

At last there is a subsidence of the waters. Dry land emer- 
ges ; but a mighty change has come over the scene. My view 
has dissolved, literally. The English Channel has forced its 
way through the downs and opered up its tidal exits and en- 
trances. On the opposite shore are the sites of Dover and 
Deal. At my foot lies a convenient spot for embarkation, 
which will one day be called Portus Itius. 

A mist of long duration veils the earth. How long it en- 
cures, I will not attempt to tell. When it clears, they are come 
—that adventurous race, after conquering the by no means 
despicable Gaul; for he is not, as I see him, a complete bar- 
barian, like the German. His conqueror, who knows him 
well, never calls him by that name in the commentaries he is 
writing. The Gaul has large towns, a regular system of taxa- 
tion, a religious creed, a powerful aristocracy, and a national 
education directed by the priests. Imperfect culture, if it do 
not quite enlighten the mind, at least prepares it for enlighten- 
ment. From the commencement of the war, the Gaul has imi- 
tated Roman tactics and constructed and worked military ma- 
chinery with a success to which his invavers render justice. 
Roman civilisation will leave its stamp in France, long after 
otber things have changed. 

The Roman leader is a man whom some would fam make 
a demi-god, but who might really A pty’ as well for an imp 
of darkness in the flesh. He will have by-and-by admirers 
and imitators, who will prove themselves at least clever men, 
if they succeed in sinking to the level of his vices. It is great 
Cesar himself, made of rather dirty clay. He comes, to 
achieve a bold enterprise. 

He knows the people of the opposite island, Britain, only 
by their prowess in the Gallic wara;-so he resolves to make 
their acquaintance—such acquaintance as the wolf makes with 
the flock. His ships are lying in readiness. It is the night— 
an imperial chronicler will tell you—of a 24th-25th of August. 
He starts with two legions of Roman soldiers, and succeeds |! 
in landing them at Deal. The beach is crowded with armed 


“ Audaces fortuna juvat” is written somewhere. After 

eighteen days’ absence only in England, great Julius 

to the port whence he came. Graver matters claim his atten- 

ion. wastes no time. “ Calvi prompti,”“ bold and ready,” 

is true at least of him. 

Roman forms melt into empty air, while Gallic figures are 
modified. The landscape is veiled 





sprung up which migist perhaps keep him some little time 





greatly : in cloud for a 
while. When it away, & night is tossing the 
waves; and from the offing, towerds the shore, a long-boat is 


Captain Selingues, who is lying 
know what the arrival means. So he sends the Sieur de Taal; 
with his gig to ask what news. 


answer given. But the 
self, is recognised by the French gig’s master-at-arms, 


ing char, 


lodging where nobody would believe that | 
trive to exist. Once installed, we wander unrestrained over 
breezy downs and along the cliff, with the swallow and the 
wild bee for our companions, the lark and the linnet for ou 


meda 
St. Helena, but is really a ticket for the other world. The 
little corporal’s column rises in sight, finished, not by him or 
his, but a great little man of a different race, who p' 

his family to France—or say his family’s interest to his own— 
and who was foolish — to let France see it. But for 
the view of that monumen 

postman—we might fancy ourselves fifty miles 

confines of the habitable world. The freehold of a stone-built 
cot and its surrounding plot of garden-sand, is offered me for 
eight pounds sterling, and I do not purchase. Think of thet, 
ye building speculators! But I probably make a slight mit 
take in not so investing 


firewood, and occasi 


up. There are comers and goers, visi 


ties loahaunen in 
dainty dresses, It is a oes ce rabbad, a ar00g 


=—. 
stealing in, followed by a sailing yacht. In the long-boat sy 
& careworn man, shivering beneath the January ani 
dressed in the uniform of the en eee England. By 


ere at anchor, is minded 4 


‘* Who goes there ?” the sieur inquires, in aloud clear Voice, 


“ Whom have we on board these boats?” 


“A milord who is obli to fly from England.” 
_ g is the 


w-faced stranger, showing him. 
“'It is the king!” he immediately whispers to De Tank, 


vs ok ‘ames the Second of England !” 
De 


‘au)x, who has been brought up in the belief of right 


divine, and who is also aware of his own sovereign’s Dotions, 
res 

and between two and three in the morning, conducts 

M. deChateau-Guillaume’s house, the best in Ambleteuss at 
80 

a Titele Test, sorely needed, he betakes himself to 
where he is met at the gate by the Duc d’Aumont, accomps. 
nied by all the Boulonnaise nobility, and the town militia yp. 
der arms, i 
himself with orders and other gew; 
a few days sets off for Paris, to 
the Fourteenth’s wing. 


lly salutes the rifhaway monarch, assists him to 


ging for one accustomed to regal splendour, After 


He doffs the uniform worn by his y 
ws, and in the course of 
elter himeelf under Logi, 


James the Second and Louis the Fourteenth have fade 


fairs. | way ; their colouring has paled, their outline is gone, 

canvas is occupied 
Martial hosts are again assembled, with the intention of jp. 
vading Albion. Every preparation is made; all is ready ; 4 
pooginens moment for starting has only to arrive. : 
D 


by actors of a totally different 


Not 
ulogne itself, but at my own point of observation 


creek to the north of it—basins are hollowed out and line 
with solid oaken piles, for the reception of the fleet of fiy. 
bottomed boats which are to float England’s conquerors acroy 
the Strait. The little great man himeelf is there, impatient 
Through his telescope, he devours Britannia with his eye, 
The pillage of London will reward his soldiers; 
conscripts will recruit his wasted army; English tribute wij 
swell his diminished treasure. The nation of shopk are 
soon to be taught the relationship between Liberty, Equality, 
and Tyranny. They are to inaugurate a régime or blood and 
glory, of civilisation by the bayonet, and the butchery of 
thousands for the pre-eminence of one. 


So sure are these hosts of their success, that—; 


one of Babel—they are erecting, as a testimonial in honour o 
their chief, a column to commemorate the conquest of 
land. The town gives the commandin, 
owners present the marble, the officers and engineers subscrie 
their skill, and the common men contribute their labour, 
You see the tall shaft rising day by day. Meanwhile, the 
little great man, experimenting, sends out a few flat boats 
test their quality. Thé@day is stormy and unpropitious; but 
great men like him listen to no remonstrance. 
cargo is launched at a venture. If two or three hundred lives 
are sacrificed, what is that out of so many? 


site, the quarry. 


he humaa 


And so it goes on, the storm thickening and the . 
ged with "thunder-clouds. Crosses of fre a 


showered by handfuls, banquets given, forts coi 
menacing placards stuck about, although they cannot besen 
by the people menaced, and general threats to the stiff-necked 
islanders by no means economised. But before the hurricane 
can be quite let loose and the lightnings strike, the = is 
broken by one word—Trafalgar! And then, when “ Water. 
loo” has rung‘in his ears, the little great man gradually fades 
away, after lingering for a while in the distance confined tos 
solitary rock. 


Our lantern presents another slide. I and my 


are bundled off, for health and quiet, to the sea. And where 
do we happen to drop, in the flesh, but at this very identical 
spot—one of the ports whence the flat-bottomed boats did nx 
go forth to victory! 
oustle now. Gone are the busy troops of the First Napoleon; 
gone the superior officers, naval and military ; vanished are 
the quays, the locks, the aqueducts, the fosses, the storehouses, 
the powder-magazines, the workshops, the public fountains 
Everything has reassumed its natural and ancient aspect—a 
arid and desert spot, with nothing but a brouk winding 
throngh the sand-bills. The wondrous port “created” for 
the flat-bottomed boats is silted up—fill 
with mud and sand. The boats themselves have long since 
suffered dissolution, The oaken piles of tbe basin are worm: 
eaten and split, though tough and strong in their decrepitude 
There is hardly a road ; paths even are rarities. 


What achange! There is no strife or 


and encumbered 


Our baggage, in a wheelbarrow, reaches, by # foot bridge,s 
gings could con- 


rivate band, while the air is perfumed by thyme and fare. 
~<¢ we meet a witherec old man, with a small brom 
dangling at his coat. It is called the Decoration of 


pillar—and also for the beer | 


ht Pp ounds sterling. 
anders. The sea gives 1s fish sod 
ionally other things besides; for wrecks 


We are independent as 


are far from rare. The bravest ship, once on the rocks, mus 
submit to be sold to be broken up. There are 

poul 
forts, 
least the white coun 
gied in with a cargo of coals. Once a week only, by the 

or the shore, do we venture into town on foot or on donkey 
back, returning speedily to the unknown nook, whither Bot- 


, pigs, and cows ; and I guess that a few of our com 
they would confess the truth, are con A 
which covers my bed, was mit 


men, who try to repulse the hostile There is an | Russia is 
obstinate struggle, but in vain. The Britons, astonished at | exploded sand-bills curdles and changes iato something #h, 
the foe’s audacity, tender their submission, and sue for peace, | The grass is spotted with rows of white tents ; soldiers 


swarming in and out. They exercise, and perform 
labours. They crowd the beach in search of stones. All the 
wer from Boulogne 

inspection proves to be a roac. They extract the westhe 
Deaken plies from the choked-sp port we teen 
a solid 


they trace a grey thread, which on closet 
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There js.a noise in the morning, noise all day, and noise at| irregular dunes of that sandy warren. But there is no time 
sight ; drums and trumpets, and words of command, and/to hearken to half the memories which linger around this 
ng-practice, and Dutch concerts by pupils of bands, | haunted spot. 
ay A eating and drinking, laughing and love-making,| The trotting-race in harness would be more amusing if the 
camp-sickness, and accidental death. vehicles (not to mention the horses) had been more pregent- 
One day, however, the little corporal’s nephew rides in state able and more equally matched. ‘Two of these unfortunates 
over the bridge which 1 knew asa plank ; .ud, taking his| are dragging rumble-tumble gigs, too seedy ever to make 
place on & grassy knoll, sees defile before 1m company after | their owners respectable. The third, a smart grey, has fas- 
company and regiment after regiment, with bands playing and | tened to him a slight skeleton-gig, consisting merely of shafts 
colours flying, aod vivandiéres accompanying, and crowds | and wheels, and a penitential seat for the driver. Atter the 
They go to take part in the Crimean war. They | race is over, he could take it on his shoulders and carry it 
The downs| home. But the ——-. are soon separated by distances 
reame their former quiet, the shore its ancient loneliness. which extinguish all emulation between the competiting 
Ibis oon of July 19, 1866. The grey thread which the|horses. The race is flat; you see as good at a horse fair. In 
goldiers of the camp have drawn across the naked downs, is | spite of the applause bestowed on the winner, it is no better 
with dots which slide down its slopes like strings of | than yesterday’s champagne or to-morgow's bottled beer be- 
comets followed by tails of dust. As they approach the hill|foreitisup. 
on which I recline, each dark dot, increasing in size, is visi-| The French visitors enjoy the races for the race itself, as 
by to an animal or animals of about the bigness | well as for its adjuncts; which is the best proof that racing is 
god colour of fleas. They come still nearer; they creep up naturalized in France. Verily, they are not bard to please, 
the hill; they follow other more and more closely, form-| When they take such delight in a race with only three or four 
ing at Jast a single line fringed with a continuous nimbus of | competitors. Anything better puts them in ecstasies. To- 
dust. They are at hand; they are here. And lo! they are|day’s bouquet is the hurdle race. “Here they come! Look, 
the crowd of carriages come from Boulogne to witness to-day’s | Only look! [ls sont partis! Il y a trois ensemble! C’est le 
god to-merrow’s races. Their course is ever marked by a|bleu qui gagne! Non; c’est le blanc!” What a hubbub! 
stream of dust like the train of smoke which a meteor ploughs | What a roar! And when the hurdles are neatly taken, 
jn the air. But dust is the spice of a racing-day road, with-|“ Oop! c’est magnifique!” The soldiers dance and jump in 
out which it would lose half its piquancy. the air; the gendarmes lose their 4 plomb in the saddle. The 
Of these carriages the great majority are open une-horse or | Sergents de ville forget their official capacity, and fancy that 
two-horse four-wheels. Not that a sufficiency of two-wheels | they are spectators merely; for the two foremost horses are 
js wanting. There are dog-carts, i 


Another of our views has dissolv: 


sociables, butchers’ and | reaching the winning-post neck and neck. “Qui est-ce qui a 
bakers’ rattletraps, with jingling bells on the horses’ collars, gagné, sil vous plait, monsieur; qui?” Can it be that per- 
business vehicles converted into pleasure-chaises, pony-carts | fidious Albion has taught their young ideas how to bet? 
and donkey ditto. Also there is an omnibus or two, and a} But next day, at Wimereux, what velvety turf, what green 
te which, on the race-ground, announces itself as | pastures, what Lay weather, what an increased attendance 
Ie betting office. Betting here, however, is quite a mild|both of butterfly insiders and gratuitous out-pensioners ! 
‘ Some wizard is waving his magic wand and compelling the 
All these carriages had been preceded by a commissariat for | presence of the slaves of his will. We answer the summons, 
thesustenance and refreshment of holiday-makers;—drays con- | 20thing loth. We come, we come, mighty lord of the revels. 
sisting of a couple of poles supported on a pair of wheels, at Here I come to show myself, me, my wife, and my lovely 
the further end of which, balancing the driver, cocked-hatted | daughters. Here I come, too, a bit of a guy, all in white, with 
en in snow-white trousers do not disdain to ride ; | ‘ousers too short, a seedy black hat, and a grass-green veil. 
nondescript vehicles laden with fruit, although drink-vendors | Here I come, on my high-mettled racer with the mark of a 
are manifestly in the ascendant. For here follows au English | Collar on his neck, my jack-boots on in the heat of the dog- 
venture filled with a cargo of sandwiches and Cheshire cheese, | days, and my thick-handled whip without a lash. Here I 
to excuse the absorption of small beer (very), bitter ale, and | Come, with my seventy scmmers made up for five-and-thirty, 
Rawling’s soda water (double)—whatever its duplicity may | With my coal-black wig, my white pantaloon and waistcoat, 
mean—prepared expressly for the Prince of Wales, and sold | 8nd a greenhouse bouquet in my button-hole. Here I come, in 
at the Boulogne races, on this occasion only, by kind permis- | the blaze of beauty, with a golden chignon and golden curls, 
sion of his royal highness. with a cloud of muslin floating around me, and a train of 
Accompanying, skirting, and following the procession, are | textile froth dragging behind. am irresistible in my loveli- 
more mixed in their quality than the grander vis-|¢ss. Look at me, tender-hearted youths, and die. Here 1 
who.roll.on wheels, French women toiling under | Come, fat, fair, and forty, with good humour written on my 
“hottes”” or back-baskets containing tons of cherries, cur-| motherly face, driving my pair with a steady hand, a female 
rante, and rries; foot soldiers all in blue-bottle uni-| Jehu, but cool and collected, and not afraid of being consider- 
free of joke and fleet of limb; sellers of eakee, male and | €4 4 little too stout. Here we come, a medley lot, in a four- 
; bons bourgeois with their wives and children ; sing!e | in-hand omnibus, inside and out, smart and shabby, young 
ladies and single gentlemen; lads and by twos, by and old. Here we don’t come quite (no fault of ours) a young 
threes, and by Sosens; English Fas pam loose-going groups ; | ladies’ boarding-school dressed in uniform, with green veils 
French schoolboys in file, atten 
blouses blue or white, with their dames carrying nose-bages | but gaze at the sport over a garden wall. We shall make up 
aod provision-baskets ; tourists with purses en bandouliére, | for the privation one of these days. When we get bigger, 
containing untold sums of silver and copper; shoel@ss boys | Won't we dress! Here we come, thecream of the cream, wit 
=e their shoes in their hands, to be put on shiny by- | 4 Cor ) 
y; hobnailed navvies playing truant from their toil;|liveried coachman, and fair round baskets with fat capon 
carés in their clerical dress taking their Thursday’s recrea-| lined. Here we come all; we come, we come! 
tion; father and son, mother and daughter, father and 
daughter, mother and son. Amongst the i 


must reckon the dogs, whether snub-n , bob-tailed, crook- 


legged, or crop-eared. The white-woolled loulou, the square | €xactly as its events are buried in slumber, so steepie-chases, 
pointer, the graceful retriever, the lop-eared hound, trot | Chignons, and crinoline, shall dissolve, and, like the baseless 
along 


alike intent on business, with determination in their | fabric of a vision, leave not a rack behind. 
faces to make a day of it. 

Then there is a proportion of people on horseback, first of 
whom are the superb gendarmes. English Amazons, with 
their attendant papas; masters of equitation, with promising 
pupils; horse-dealers, with showy animals for 

tlemen, unattached, with veils and witbout; natty little| rut and 


—_—-—__ > —_—__ 


ed by ushers; workpeople in | 80d black paletots. We are not allowed to enter the course, | gai 


@ coronet on our carriage door, with fulded-armed lackeys and 


The races are over ; the course is cleared. There has been 
estrians, too, we | 20 chaff, and there remained no dregs. All are gone home, 
an orderly throng. The day is rounded with asleep. And 


THE HAUNTED ORGANIST OF HURLY BURLY. 


There had been a thunderstorm in the village of Hurly 
e; young| Burly. Every door was shut, every dog in his kennel, every 
tter a flowing river after the deluge of rain that had 
pat the great house, a mile from the town, the 


a on their clever ponies; help to make up the goodly | fallen. 
Ww 


The entrance to the course is flanked respectively 
by the French tricolor and the Union Jack. The symbol of 

ism is thus associated with the token of courtesy to a 
neighbour. Boulogne enjoys the cnet of using two dis- 
tinct and separate grounds for her races. To-day’s, the more 
distaat and more , lies on a lofty plateau commanding thé 
sea; to-morrow’s, for the steeple-chase, is sheltered in the 
verdant i Kb Sis aaietes — the —_ side * ae 

appro} open, at a franc § 
© palehier beholders also. But yn likewise, who 


have toilettes to show, descend from their vehicular eminence, | dab 


and walk about, thue combining the correlative virtues of be- 
nevolence and hospitality. The south side (admission gratia) 
is more crowded; while its grassy offskirts are studded with 
— groups, resembling masses of bedding-plants on a 


= 


The language spoken, without being polyglot, is decided! 
international. French questions get English answers in rep! 4 
and quite as frequently vice versa. The fashions range wiaely 
over time and space. The dust has contributed a sprinkling 
of hair-powder. There are green-lined umbrellas from the 

and sandals from Spain. There are French blouses 
ish pork-pies. And there—can I believe my eyes 
-dressed lady without crinoline! Bless her arg 
soul ‘an forg oy her ridiculous chignon apes 
Perhaps, after not 80 vi ; 
the earliest weathercocks “y 
What a providential dis; 


H 


sation it is, 


ugly and 

Why should it be that walking-sticks are an article greatly 
in request? I here without a walking-stick, and, if they 
will let me, to get back without one. Why?’ Unless 


ful s 
Beal of watch: 


me Nor ae gan of aon 


There is likewise sugar 


chocolate, for those who cannot live without those 


The trotting-race (saddled) has begun; the least interestin 
of all, the spectators say. But glance atthe site where its 
ere is 8 
Channel (whose formation we witnessed a page 
or two ), and its consequence, the chalky cliffs of Albion. 
Belkedens ceamer b coming in Gatening what wen 
again one of these 
before us in the wild 


weets, 


place makes up for its want of interest. T 






ut | bric gown just touching her ankles, the embroidered clocks 
courageous ly one of | on her stockings, the rosettes on her shoes, but not so easil 

to point to the coming change of | the lilac shade of her mild eyes, the satin skin, which ati 
at man, in 
his infatuation, should think the latest mode the prettiest, the 
» the most sensible! Old fashions only are 


gentleman desires to distribute them as 
a friendly public. There is also a wonder- 


me, Fs Tis 3 “Cholsisncs, 


rooks were calling to one another about the fright they had 
been in, the fawns in the deer-park were venturing their timid 
heads from behind the trunks of trees, and the old woman at 
the gate lodge had risen from her knees, and was putting back 
her Prayer book on the shelf. In the garden, July roses, un- 
wieldy with their full-blown richness, and satcrated with rain, 
hung their heads heavily to the earth ; others, already fallen, 
lay flat upon their blooming faces on the path, where Bess, 
Mistress Hurly’s maid, would find them when going on her 
morning quest of rose leaves for her lady’s pot pourri. Ranks 
of white lilies, just brought to perfection by to-day’s sun, lay 
bled in the mire of flooded mould. Tears ran down the 
amber cheeks of the plums on the south wall, and not a bee 
had ventured out of the hives, though the scent of the air 
Was sweet enough to tempt the laziest drone. The sky was 
still lurid behind the boles of the upland oaks, but the birds 
had to dive in and out of the ivy that wrapped up the 
home of the Hurlys of Hurly Burly. 

This thunderstorm took place half a century ago, and we 
must remember that Mistress Hurly was dressed in the fashion 
of that time as she crept out from behind the squire’s chair, 
now that the lightning was over, and, with many nervous 
glances towards the window, gat down before her husband, 
the tea urn, and the muffins. We can picture her fine lace 
cap, with its peachy ribbons, the frill on the hem of her cam- 


kept its delicate bloom, though wrinkled with advancing age, 
and the pale, sweet puckered mouth, that time and sorrow haa 
made angelic while trying vainly to deface its beauty. 

The squire was as rugged as his wife was gentle, his skin 
as brown as hers was white, his grey hair as bristling as hers 
was glossed; the years had ploughed his face into ruts and 
channels; a bluff, choleric, noisy man he had been; but of 
late a dimness had come on his eyes,a hush on his loud 
voice, and a check on the spring of his hale step. He looked 
at his wife often, and very often she looked at him. She was 
not a tall woman, and he was only a head higher. They 
were 8 quaintly well-matched couple despite their differences. 


tender voice and eye; he spoke and glanced roughly, but the 


mess between them. In former years the 
wife had been, “Don’t curb my son too much!” and from 
the husband, “ You ruin the lad with softness.” But now the 
idol that had 


She turned to you with nervous sharpness and revealed her 


turn of his head was courteous. Of late they fitted one ano- 
ther better than they had ever done in the heyday of their 
uthfal love. A common sorrow had developed a  inguine 
m the 


stood between them was removed, and they saw 


The room in which they sat was a pleasant old-fashioned 
drawing-room, with a general spider-leg character about 
the fittings; spinnet and guitar in their places, with a great 
deal of copied music beside them ; carpet tawny wreaths on 
blue; blue flutings on the walls, and pale gilding on the fur- 
niture. A huge urn, crammed with roses, in the open bay- 
window, through which came delicious airs from the garden, 
the twittering of birds settling to sleep in the ivy close by, 
and occasionally the pattering of a flight of rain-drops, swept 
to the ground as a bough bent in the breeze. The urn on the 
table was ancient silver, and the china rare. There was 
nothing in the room for luxurious ease of the body, but every- 
thing of delicate refinement for the eye. 

There was a great hush all over Hurly Burly, except in the 
neighbourhood of the rooks. Every living thing had suffered 
from heat for the past month, and now, in common with all 
nature, was receiving the boon of refreshed air in eilent peace. 
The mistress and master of Hurly Burly shared the general 
spirit that was abroad, and were not talkative over their tea. 
“Do you know,” said Mistress Hurly, at last, “when I 
heard the first of the thunder beginning I thought it was—it 
was——” 

The lady broke down, her lips trembling, and the peachy 
ribbons of her cap stirring with gieat agitation. 

“ Pshaw!” cried the old squire, making his cup suddenly 
ring upon the saucer, “we ought to have forgotten that. 
Nothing has been heard for three months.” 

At this moment a rolling sound struck upon the ears of 
both. The lady rose from her seat trembling, and folded her 
hands together, while the tea-urn flooded the tray. 

‘« Nonsense, my love,” said the squire; “that is the noise 
of wheels. Who can be arriving ?” 7 

“ Who, indeed ?” murmured the lady, reseating herself in 
agitation. 

Presently pretty Bess of the rose leaves appeared at the door 
in a flutter of blue ribbons. 

“Please, madam, a lady has arrived, and says she is ex- 
pected. She asked for her apartment, and I put her into the 
room that was got ready for Miss Calderwood. And she 
sends her respects to you, madam, and she’ll be down with 
you presently.” 

The squire looked at his wife, and his wife looked at the 
squire. . 

“It is some mistake,” murmured madam. “ Some visitor for 
Calderwood or the Grange. It is very singular.” 

Hardly had she spoken when the door again opened, and 
the stranger appeared—a small creature, whether girl or wo- 
man it would be bard to say—dressed in a scanty black silk 
dress, her narrow shoulders covered with a white muslin pe- 
lerine. Her hair was swept up to the crown of her head, all 
but a little fringe hanging over her low forehead within an 
inch of her brows. Her face was brown and thin, eyes black 
and long, with blacker settings, mouth large, sweet, and me- 
lancholy. She was all head, mouth, and eyes ;»her nose and 
chin were nothing. 

This visitor crossed the floor hastily, dropped a curlsey in 
the middle of the room, and approached the table, saying ab- 
ruptly, with a soft Italian accent : 

“ Sir and-madam, Iam here. I am come to play your or- 
n.” . 

“The organ!” gasped Mistress Hurly. 

“The organ!” stammered the squire. 

“ Yes, the organ,” said the little stranger lady, playing on 
the back of a chair with her fingers, as if she felt notes under 
them. “It was but last week that the handsome signor, your 
son, came to my little house, where I have lived teaching my 
music since my English father ard my Italian mother and 
brothers and sisters died and left me so lonely.” 
Here the fingers left off drumming, and two great tears 
were brushed off, one from each eye with each hand, child’s 
fashion. But the next moment the fingers were at 
—_ as if only whilst they were moving the tongue 


8 ° 

Pe The noble signor, your son,” said the little-womaa, look- 
ing trustfully from one to the other of yhe old couple, while a 
bright blush shone through her brown skin, “he often came 
to see me before that, always in the evening, when the sun 
was warm and yellow all through my little studio, and the 
music was swelling up my heart, and I could play out 

with all my soul, then he used to come and say, ‘ Hurry, 
little Lisa, and play better, better still. I have work for you 
to do Seer Sometimes he said, ‘Brava!’ and some- 
times he said ‘ Excellentissima!’ but one night last week he 
came to me and said, ‘ It is enough. Will you swear to do 
my bidding, whatever it may be? Here the black eyes fell. 
And I said, ‘ Yes.’ And he said, ‘ ye are my betrothed.’ 
And I said ‘ Yes.’ And he said, ‘ P your music, little 
Lisa, and go off to England to my English father and mother, 
who have an organ in their house which must be played upon. 
If they refuse to let you play, tell them I sent you, and they 
will give you leave. You must play all day, and you must 
get up in the nightand play. You must never tire. You are 
x betrothed, and you have sworn to do my work.’ I said, 
‘Shall I eee you there, sigaor?’ And he said, ‘ Yes, you shall 
seu me there.’ I said, ‘1 shall keep my vow, signor.’ And 
80, sir and madame, I am come.” 
The soft foreign voice left off talking, the fingers left off 
thrumming on the chair, and the little stranger gazed in dis- 
may at her auditors, both pale with agitation. 
“You are deceived. You make a mistake,” said they, in 


one breath. 

“Our son——” Mistress Hurly, bpt her mouth 
putes, her voice broke, and she looked. piteously towards 

er hus " 

“ Oar son,” said the squire, making an effort to conquer the 
quavering in his voice, “ our son is long dead.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said thelittleforeigner. “ If.you have thought 
him dead, have good cheer, dear sir and madame. He is 
alive; he is well, and strong and handsome. But one, two, 
= four, five” (on the fingers) “days ago he stood by my 
side. 

“Tt is some strange mistake, some wonderful coincidence !” 
said the mistress and master of Hurly Burly. 

“ Let us take her to the gallery,’’ murmured the mother of 
this son who was thus dead and alive. ‘ There is yet light 
to see the pictures, She will not know his portrait,” 

- The bewildered wife and husband led their strange visitor 
away toa long gloomy room at the west side of the house, 
where the faint gleams from the darkening sky still lingered 
on the portraits of the Hurl: pay: 

“ Doubtless he is like this,” said the squire, pointing toa 
fair-haired young man with a mild face, a brother of his own. 
who had been lost at sea. 

But Lisa shook her head and went softly on ti from one 
picture to another, peering into the canvas, still turning 
away troubled. But at last a shrick ot delight startled the 
shadowy chamber. 





each other better. 


‘2 Ah, here he is! see, here he is, the a 
tiful signor, not half so handsome as he five days ago 
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when talking to poor little Lisa! Dear sir and madame, you 
are now content. Now take me to the organ, that I may 
commence to do his bidding at once.”’ 

The mistress of Hurly Burly clung fast by her husband’s 
arm. 

“ How old are you, girl?” she said, faintly. 
ee said the visitor, impatiently, moving towards 


oor. 

“ And my son has been dead for twenty years!” said this 
mother, and swooned on her husband’s breast. 

“ Order the carriage at once,” said Mistress Hurly, recover- 
ing from her swoon; “I will take her to Margaret Calder- 
Margaret will tell her the story. Margaret will bring 
her to reason. No, not to-morrow, I cannot bear to-morrow, 
it is so faraway. We must go to-night.” 

The little signora thought the old lady mad, but she put on 
her cloak again obediently and took her seat beside Mistress 
Hurly in the Hurly family coach. The moon that looked in 
at them through the pane as they lumbered along was not 
whiter than the aged face of the squire’s wife, whose dim 
faded eyes were fixed upon it in doubt and awe too great for 
tears or words. Lisa, too, from her corner gloated upon the 
moon, her black eyes shining with passionate dreams. 

A carriage rolled away from the Calderwood door as the 
Hurly coach drewup at thesteps. Margaret Calderwood had 
just returned from a dinner-party, and at the open door a 
splendid figure was standing, a tall woman dressed in brown 

et, the diamonds on her bosom glistening in the moon- 

light that revealed her, pouring, as it did, over the house from 
eaves to basement. Mistress Hurly fell into her outstretched 
arms with a groan, and the strong woman carried her aged 
friend, like a baby, into the house. Little Lisa was over- 
looked, and sat down contentedly on the threshold to gloat 
awhile longer on the moon, and to thrum imaginary sonatas 
on the door-step. 

There were tears ard sobs in the dusk moonlit room into 
which Seasons Calderwood carried her friend. There wasa 
long consultation, and then Margaret, having hushed away 
the grieving woman into some quiet corner, came forth to 
look for the little dark-faced stranger, who had arrived, so 
unwelcome, aoa Serene the seas, with such wild communi- 
from the dead. 

Up the nee tai of hand e Calderwood the little 

* woman followed the tall one into a large chamber where a 
lamp burned, showing Lisa, if she cared to see it, that this 
mansion of Calderwood was fitted with much greater luxury 
and richness than was that of Hurly Burly. The appoiat- 
ments of this room announced it the sanctum of a woman who 
depended for the interest of her life upon resources of intel- 
lect and taste, Lisa noticed nothing but a morsel of biscuit 
that was lying on a plate. 

“ May I have it?” said she, eagerly. “It is so long since I 
have eaten. I am hungry.” 

Margaret Calderwood gazed at her with a sorrowful, 
motherly look, and, parting the fringing hair on her fore- 
head, Iissed her. Lisa, staring at her in wonder, returned 
the caress with ardour. Margaret’s large fair shoulders, Ma- 
donna face, and yellow braided hair, excited a rapture 
am her. But when food was brought her she flew to it 


+ 
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“itis better than I have ever eaten at home!” she said, 
gratefully. And ey ey Calderwood murmured, “She.is 
physically healthy, at - 

And now, Lisa,” ssid Margaret Calderwood, “come and 
tell me the whole history of the grand signor who sent you to 
aay to play the organ.” 

Lisa crept in behind a chair, and her eyes began to 
burn and her fingers to thrum, and she repeated word for 
word her story as she had told it at Hurly Burly. 

When she had finished, Margaret Calderwood began to 
pace up and down the floor with a very troubled face. Lisa 
watched her, fascinated, and, when she bade her listen to a 
story which she would relate to her, folded her restless hands 
together meekly, and listened. 

Twenty a0, Lisa, Mr. and Mrs. Hurly had a son. 
He was handsome, like that portrait you saw in the gallery, 
and he had brilliant talents. He was idolised by his father 
and mother, and all who knew him felt obliged to love him. 
I was then a happy girl of twenty. I was an orphan, and 
Mrs. ly, who had been my mother’s friend, was like a 
mother to me. [, too, was petted and caressed by all my 
friends, and I was very wealthy; but I only valued admira- 
tion, richee—every good gift that fell to my sbare—just in 
i map as they seemed of worth in the eyes of Lewis Hurly. 

was his affianced wife, and I loved him well. 


“All the fondness and 
could not keep him from falling into evil ways, nor from be- 
— rapidly more and more abandoned to wickedness, till 
even who loved him best despaired of eeeing his refor- 
mation. I prayed him with tears, for my sake, if not for that 
of his grieving mother, to save himself before it was too late. 
Bat to my horror I found that my power was gone, my words 
did not even move him, he loved me no more. I tried to 
think that this was some flit of madness that would pass, and 
= clung to hope. At last his own mother forbade me tosee 


ey that were lavished on him 


Here Margaret Calderwood paused, seemingiy in bitter 
th t, but resumed : 
“ He and a party of his boon companions, named by them- 
the ‘Devil’s Club, were in the habit of practising all 
kinds of unholy pranks in the —— They had midnight 
carousings on the tombstones in the village grave-yard ; they 
carried away helpless old men and children, whom they tor- 
tured by making believe to bury them alive; they raised the 


village ; the corpse was carried into the church, and prayers 
were read over the coffin, the chief mourner, the aged father 
of the dead man, standing weeping by. In the midst of this 
solemn scene the o: suddenly pealed forth a profane tune, 
and a number of voices shouted a drinking chorus. A groan 
of execration burst from the crowd, the clergyman turned 
e and closed his book, and the old man, the father of the 

, Climbed the altar steps, and, —_ his arms above his 


head, uttered a terrible curse. He Hurly to all 
, he cursed the he played, that it might be 
dumb , except under the fingers that had now pro- 


faned it, which, he prayed, might be forced to labour upon it 
till they stiffened in death. d the curse seemed to work, 
for the organ stood dumb in the church from that day, except 
ee eee 

“ For a bravado he had the organ taken down and convey- 
ed to his father’s am hye e he had it put up in the cham- 
ke oe ao an tio eeen 
ayed on it every day. y-and-by, the amount of time 
whieh be spent at it daily began to rapidly. We 
long at this whim, as we called it, and his poor 
thanked God that he had set his heart upon an occu- 
which would keep him out of harm’s way. I was the 


; 


first to suspect that it was not his own will that kept him 
hammering at the organ so many labourious hours while his 
boon companions tried vainly to draw him away. He used 
to lock himself up in the room with the organ, but one day I 
hid myself among the curtains, and saw him writhing on his 
seat, and heard hin? groaning as he strove to wrench his 
hands from the keys, to which they flew back like a needle to 
& magnet. It was soon plainly to be seen that he was an in- 
voluntary slave to the organ ; but whether through a madness 
that had grown within himself,or by some supernatural 
doom, having its cause in the old man’s curse, we did not 
dare to say. By-and-by there came a time when we were 
awakened out of our sleep at nights by the rolling of the or- 
gan. He wrought now night and day. Food and rest were 
denied him. His face got haggard, his beard grew long, his 
eyes started from their sockets. His body became wasted, 
and his cramped fingers like the claws of a bird. He groaned 
piteously as he stooped over his cruel toil. All save his mother 
and I were afraid to go near him. She, poor, tender woman, 
tried to put wine and food between his lips while the tortured 
~— crawled over the keys, but he only gnashed his teeth 
at her with curses, and she retreated from him in terror, to 
pray. At last, one dreadful hour, we found him a ghastly 
corpse on the ground before the organ. 

“From that hour the organ was dumb to the touch of all 
human fingers. Many, unwilling to believe the story, made 
persevering endeavours to draw sound from it, but in vain. 
But when the darkened empty room was locked up and left, 
we heard as loud as ever the well-known sounds humming 
and rolling through the walls. Night and day the tones of the 
organ boomed on as before. It seemed that the doom of the 
wretched man was not yet fulfilled, although his tortured 
body had been worn out in the terrible struggle to accomplish 
it. Even his own mother was afraid to go near the room 
then. So the time went on, and the curse of this perpetual 
music was not removed from the house. Servants refused to 
stay about the place. Visitors shunned it. The squire and 
his wife left their home for years, and returned ; left it, and 
returned again, to find their ears still tortured and their 
hearts wrung by the unceasing persecution of terrible sounds. 
At last, but a few months ago, a holy man was found, who 
locked himself up in the cursed chamber for many days, pray- 
ing and wrestling with the demon. After he came forth and 
went away the sounds ceased, and the organ was heard no 
more. Since then there has been peace in the house, And 
now, Lisa, your strange appearance and your strange story 
convince us that you are a victim of a ruse of the Evil One. 
Be warned in time, and place yourself under Ppa weeny ot 
God, that you may be saved from the fearful influences that 
are at work upon you. Come——” 

Margaret Calderwood turned to the corner where the stran- 
ger sat, as she had supposed, listening intently. Little Lisa 
was fast asleep, her hands spread before her as if she played 
an organ in her dreams. 

Margaret took the soft brown face to her motherly breast, 
= kissed the swelling temples, too big with wonder and 

ncy. 
es We will save you from a horrible fate!” she murmured, 
and carried the girl to bed. 


In the morning Lisa was gone. Margaret Calderwood, 
coming early from her own chamber, went into the girl’s 
room and found the bed empty. 

“She is just such a wild thing,” thought Margaret, “as 
would rush out at sunrise to hear the larks!” and she went 
forth to look for her in the meadows, behind the beech hedges, 
and inthe home park. Mistress Hurly, from the breakfast- 
room window, saw Margaret Calderwood, large and fair in 
her white morning gown, coming down the garden-path be- 
tween the rose-bushes, with her fresh draperies dabbled 
by the dew, and a look of trouble on her calm face. Her 
_ had been unsuccessful. The little foreigner had van- 

b 

A second search after breakfast proved also fruitless, and 
towards evening the two women drove back to Hurly Burly 
together. There all was panic and distress. The equire sat 
in his study with the doors shut, and his hands over his ears. 
The servants, with pale faces, were huddled together in whis- 
pering groups. The haunted organ was pealing through the 
house as of old. 

Margaret Calderwood hastened to the fatal chamber, and 
there, sure enough, was Lisa, perched upon the high seat be- 
fore the organ, beating the keys with her small hands, her 
slight figure swaying, and the evening sun playing about 
her weird head. Sweet unearthly music she wrung from the 
groaning heart of the organ—wild melodies, mounting to rap- 
turous heights and falling to mournful depths. She wandered 
from Mendelssohn to Mozart, and from Mozart to Beethoven. 
Margaret stood fascinated awhile by the ravishing beauty of 
the sounds she heard, but, rousing herself quickly, put her 
arms round the musician and forced her away from the 
chamber. Lisa returned next day, however, and was not so 
easily coaxed from her post again. Day after day she labour- 
ed a the organ, growing paler ard thinner and more weird- 
looking as the time went on. 

“T work so hard,” she said to Mrs. Hurly. “ The signor, 
your son, is he pleased? Ask him to come and tell me him- 
self if he is pleased.” 

Mistress Hurly got ill and took to her bed. The squire 
swore at the young foreign baggage, and rdamed abroad. 
Margaret Calderwood was the only one who stood by to 
wateh the fate of the little organist. The curse of the organ 
was upon Lisa; it spoke under her hand, and her hand was 
its slave, 

At last she announced rapturously that she had had a visit 
from the brave signor, who had commended her industry, 
and urged her to work yet harder. After that she ceased to 
hold any communication with the living. Time after time 
Margaret Calderwood wrapped her arms about the frail thing, 
and carried her away by force, locking the door of the fatal 
chamber. But locking the chamber an ing the key were 
of no avail. The door stood open again, and Lisa was acer 
ing on her porch. - 

One night, wakened from her slee; 
humming and moaning of the organ, 
riedly and hastened to the unholy room. 
pouring down the staircase and of Horly Burly. It 
showe on the marble bust of the dead Lewis Hurly, that stood 
in the niche above his mother’s sitting-room door. The 
organ room was full of it when Margaret pushed open the 
door and entered—full of the pale green moonlight from the 
window, mingled with another light, a dull lurid glare which 
seemed to centre round a dark shadow like the figure of a 
man standing by the organ, and throwing out in fantastic re- 
lief the slight form of writhing, rather than swaying, 
back and forward, as if in agony. The scunds that came 
from the organ were broken and meaningless, as if the hands 


by the well-kvown 
hur- 
Moonlight was 





of the player lagged and stumbled on the k ween thi 
Sseormitens chords low moaning cries broke from Lisa, and 























a, 
the dark figure bent towards her with menaeing = 
be mop A with the sickness of supernatural fear, gees 
of will, Margaret Calderwood crept forward wi ae 
of the lurid light, and was drawn into its influence. 7; ™ 
and intensified upon her, it dazzled and blinded her ae 
but presently, by a daring effort of will, she raised her fe 
and beheld Lisa’s face convulsed with torture in the hn?” 
glare, and bending over her the figure and the fear 
Lewis Hurly! Smitten with horror, Margaret did no, . 
then lose her presence of mind. She wound her bite 
around the wretched girl aud dragged her from her seat 
out of the influence of the lurid light, which immej 
paled away and vanished. She carried her to her own! 
where Lisa lay, a wasted wreck, raving about the cruel | 
the pitiless signor who would not see that she was labous 
her best. Her poor cramped hand kept beating the cover 
as though she were still at her agonising task. i, 
Margaret Calderwood bathed her burning temples, 
placed fresh flowers upon her pillow. She opened the Aad 
and windows, and let in the sweet morning air and sung); 
and then looking up at the newly awakened sky with ie fap 
promise of hope for the day, and down at the dewy 
far off at the dark green woods, with the purple mig 
hovering about them, she prayed that a way might be sho, 
her by which to put an end to this curse. She prayeg fa 
Lisa, and then, thinking .that the girl rested ‘ 
stole from the room. She thought that she had lots 
the door behind her. 

She went down stairs with a pale, resolved face, and, wit, 
out consulting anyone, sent to the village for a bricklayer 
Afterwards she sat,by Mistress Hurly’s bedside, and explaingi 
to her what was to be done. Ay | she went to the doce 
of Lisa’s room, and hearing no sound, thought the sley, 
and stole away. By-and-by she went cown stairs, and fou} 
that the bricklayer had arrived and already begun bid task of 
building up the organ room door. He was a swift Wworkmay 
and the chamber was soon scaled sately with stone aj 
mortar. 

Having seen this work finished, Margaret Calderwood wey, 
and listened again at Lisa’s door ; and still hearing no goa 
she returned, and took her seat at Mrs. Hurly’s bedside on, 
more. It was towards evening that she at last entered he 
room to assure herself of the comfort of Lisa’s sleep, Bat th, 
bed and room were empty. Lisa had disappeared, 

Then the search began, up-stairs and down-stairs, in thy 
garden, in the grounds, in the fields and meadows, No ix 
Margaret Calderwood ordered the carriage and drove to (y. 
derwood to see if the strange little will-o’-the-wisp might hay, 
made her way there; then to the village, and to many otie 
places in the neighbourhood which it was not possible sig 
could have reached. She made inquiries everywhere, sig 
pondered and puzzled over the matter. In the weak suf. 
ing state that the girl was in, how far could she hin 
crawled ? 

After two days’ search, Margaret returned to Hurly Burj, 
She was sad and tired, and the evening was chill. She m 
over the fire wrapped in her shawl when little Bess came tp 
her, weeping behind her muslin apron. 

“If you’d speak to Mistress Hurly about it, please, ma'am,’ 
she said. “Ilove her dearly, and it breaks my heart to 
away, but the organ haven’tgdone yet, ma'am. and I'm frigit 
eng out of my life, so I can’t stay.” 

Who has heard the organ, and when?” asked Maryan 
Calderwood, rising to her feet. 

“ Please, ma’am, I heard it the night you went away—t 
night after the door was built up!” 

“ And not since ?” 

* No, ma’am,” hesitating!y, “not since. Hist! hark, ms’sm! 
Is not that like the sound ot it now ?” 

“No,” said Margaret Calderwood; “it is only the wind’ 
But pale as death she flew down the stairs and laid here 
to the yet damp mortar of the newly built wall. All ww 
silent. There was no sound but the monotonous songh o| 
the wind in the trees outside. Then M began 10 
dash her soft shoulder against the strong wall, and to pick 
the mortar away with her white fingers, and cry out for te 
bricklayer who had built up the door. } 

It was midnight, but the bricklayer left his bed in the vi- 
lage, and obeyed the summons to Hurly Burly. The pus 
woman stood by and watched him undo all his work of thie 
days ago, and the servants gathereda bout in trembling groups, 
wondering what was to happen next. 

What happened next was this: When an opening wasmate 
the man entered the room with a light, Margaret Calderwou 
and others following. A heap of something dark was lying 
on the ground at the foot of the organ. oF groans arose ia 
the fatal chamber. Here was little Lisa dead! 


When Mistress Hurly was able to move, the equire and bit 
wife went to live in France, where they remained till thei 
death. Hurly Burly was shut up and deserted for muy 
years. Lately it has passed into new hands. The organ bu 
been taken down and banished, and the room isa ‘ 
ber, more luxuriously furnished than any in the house, Bit 
no one sleeps in it twice. 

Margaret Calderwood was carried to her grave the othe 
day, a very aged wowan. 


THE METEORIC SHOWERS IN LONDON. 


We clip the following description of the brilliant meteoric 
display from a London paper :— 

The fiery shower foretold by the science of Europe and Am+ 
rica for the night of the 18th-14th of November, was sei 2 
fall splendour yesterday morning between the hours of 12a 
2. From about 11 o’clock occasional meteors might be sé 
gliding along the sky from east to west, but these were only 
the avant-couriers of tle great legion that followed at sls 
hour. > 

The numbers increased ane 12 oa ares rapidity 
From Paddington-green, a fairly open tion, meteors 
were counted berwnen 12 and 19.80, and of these the grate 
number fell after 12 20. The next hundred was couniéd vd 
ring the six minutes that succeeded the half-hour. moet 4 
this it became impossible for two people to count the wid! 
that were visible from this station ; and doubtless from po 
tions with a purer atmosphere, and a wider horizon, the ‘?*% 
tacle must have been one of surpassing splendour. ey 
from a window at Highgate looking N. N. E., but ies 
cumscribed view, an observer counted 100 meteors in “ 
minutes between 12-82 and 12-36, and no less than 200 
two minutes between 12 57 and 12-59. of Pad: 

As the constellation Leo rose over the houses north te 
dington-green and cleared itself of haze, the di 
meteor-paths from a point within it became 
merely in the directions of the streame that 
through the zenith, but in those that left their 
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from an incandescent mass of iron under the 

a Titanic hammer, but with the distinctive features, 

first, of those lingering lines of illuminated haze in their track, 
and seoondly, of their rarely appearing as if the originated in 
the n of the sky from which their courses evidently di- 


mes the meteor was orange and »"'::»st red in its co- 

, whereas the luminous trail seemed almost always, pro- 

by contrast with the surrounding light, of a bluish hue. 

In one splendid instance the trail, after having nearly disap- 

, together with the rocket-head that bad produced it, 

e again lit up aad visible coincidently with a sort of re- 

tion of brightness in the body of the meteor. Now 

nd then a4 little illuminated puff ball would appear in the 

of the constellation Leo, generally more or less elong- 

ated or elliptic in form, as it seemed to be more or leas distant, 

“gnd at the same time convergent from an imaginary P rong 

that seemed about 8 deg. S. by E. of the star Leonis ; and one, 

ap near as could be estimated to such a point, was simply a 

sar that waxed, and waned, and disappeared as one looked at 

jt, Sometimes a minute point of light, like a firefly, would 

dart with an angular jerking motion and zigzag course hither 
and thither, but still as if away from Leo. 

Only about three meteors were seen during an hour and a 
palf to take a direction manifestly opposed to that of these di- 
verging multitudes. The meteors which shot towards the 
western horizon seemed more brilliant and larger iu their 
courses than those which dropped into the;‘eastern; indeed, 
yery few seemed even to reach the roofs of the houses from 
behind which Leo hat arisen. This was possibly only an ef- 
fect of perspective, or it may have arisen from the curtailment 
of the view. As regards the long lines of light that lingered 
in the paths of the meteors it seemed that generaily they were 
more dense and brightest towards the middle ot the visible 

of the meteor, while the meteor itself seemed brightest 
‘y just before its extinction, an effect possibly due to an obscura- 
tion in the middle of its course by matter thrown off from it. 
The meteors seemed also to lose velocity as they went, but 
this migbt have been the result of perspective in those pasa- 
through the zenith. 
mene singular feature in these celestial fireworks was the ra- 
pidity with which the mazimum of frequency came on and 
went off again. About 2 o’clock the meteors seemed to have 
become as scarce as they were at 12, though they continued 
in smaller numbers till the verge of daybreak. From half- 
12 ora quarter to 1 until about a quarter-past or half-past 
the heavens seemed veritably alive with stars rushing in 
many parts of the sky, in groups of two or three together or 
in immediate succession on each other, seeming as — 
racing over the blue vault, except that their courses so rapidly 


diverge 
The cloudless beauty of the night near London was a happy 
circumstance, on which we may congratulate every “ watcher 
of the skies,” not only as allowing the forecasts of the astrono- 
mers to be thus signally and splendidly verified, but still more 
as having, we trust, enabled them to take such a store of 
_ facta regarding the nature of the light and of the motion of 
meteors, and so many simultaneous observations of them in 
different parts of our islands, as may lead to some accurate 
knowledge of their laws and their nature. and add one more 
chapter to the sublime volume of astronomical physics, 


—_—___ > —_—__ 


BRITISH VIEWS OF THE “EMINENTLY POLITI- 
CAL” DISPATCH. 


* Mr. Seward has almost surpassed his previous diplomatic ex- 
ploits in his late note to Sir Frederick Bruce. It he had wished 
to save the lives of the Fenian marauders who have been justly 
sentenced to death in Toronto, he might probably have attained 
his object by a fidential repr that the exercise of 
the mercy of the Crown would be agreeable to the American 
Government. It is not, however, to be supposed that an Ameri- 
ean Secretary of State troubles himself about the execution of a 
couple of piratical Irishmen. It is his nobler vocation to insult 
the Government of England, and more especially to call the ad- 
miring attention of his countrymen to his disregard of justice 
and of courtesy. The note of Sir Frederick Bruce wae accord- 
ingly published in the newspapers at the same time at which it 
was sent to its proper destination; and the President himsel’f 
two days later, referred the Mayor of New York to Mr. Seward s 
letter, as a proof of “the determination of the Government to 
take all steps which may be necessary and proper for the pro- 
tection of all its citizens, wherever they may be.” The note is 
like Mr. Seward’s communications in general, offensive, rude, and 
meering. {ts primary object was perhaps to influence the im- 
- ing elections in the State of New York, but incidentally Mr. 
no doubt wished to reduce the Canadian Government to 

the alternative of humiliation or of unpopular severity. It was 
impossible that he could be ignorant of the difficulties which he 
interposed in the way of any intended remission of the capital 
sentence. If Lynch and McMahon are not executed, the whole 
population of the United States will believe, on plausible grounds, 
that they owe their lives tc the menaces of their own Govern- 
ment, and not the clemency of Lord Monck. 
The tone of Mr. Seward’s note is probably unprecedented in 
eommunications among Governments of equal rank, and it forci- 
bly recalls Napoleon’s language to his dependent allies, or Prince 
Menschikoff’s demeanour during his mission to the Porte in 1853. 
It seems that “the Government of the United States is requir- 
ed, by the highest considerations of national dignity, duty, and 
honour, to inquire into the legality, justice, and regularity of the 
judicial proceedings which have thus taken place, and that, after 
such a careful scrutiny, we shall expect to make known 

to Her Majesty’s-Government such opinions as the President, on 
due consideration, shall adopt.” In other words, the criminal 


ati 





jurisdiction of Canada is to be subject to an appeal to the Govern-| 5 


ment of the United States; and Mr. Seward coolly proceeds to in- 
timate that delays may probably occur in the proposed revision 

+ ofthe sentences. “It would be very gratifying to the President 
if you should be able to give me an assurance that the execution 
ofthe convicted persons will be suspended if occasion for delay 
arise in the manner before mentioned to make it desirable.” 

one Gvernment should inquire into “ the J , 

‘nd regularity” of judicial proceedings instituted under the autho- 

' @ity of another, is a claim wholly inconsistent with national inde- 


There is not the smallest reason to suppose that the sentence on 
the Fenian freebooters is informal or irregular; and the Ameri- 
can Government has as little concern as Austria or Spain with its 
substantial justice. The prisoners voluntarily withdrew them- 
the tion of the American Government when 
a foreign country with criminal intentions, Mr. 
hopes that the English Government “ will examine the 
proceeding aforesaid with a careful regard to the 
United States, and to the maintenance of good 
two countries.” It is 
Government can have a 
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coincide with those which we have more than once expressed : 


with the administration of justice in each other’s dominions. 
Mercy is the exclusive prerogative of the Sovereign, and it is 
scant courtesy in one crowned head to appear to doubt whether 
his Royal neighbour will temper justice with compassion. 
while ago the King of Prussia gave just offence in this country by | hotels, that abo 
interceding for the = of a man be had committed murder with | nationalities of 
every circumstance of atrocity. The application was disregarded, ican— beari 

and aye criminal suffered death with the unanimous mnie the on go he Amasiean—se mes, of ond Go msantn, newt 
public. 
than that committed by the Fenians who recently invaded Ca-| and the champagne 8 
nada. It is a misnomer to call it political. Were such an excuse prevailec in their pn 
allowed, every highwayman might shelter himself by the pretext | have supposed that 
that, under the guise of robbery, he was really committing trea- 
son ; every pirate might claim to be a belli 
derer declare that he slaughtered his victim in fair and honoura- 
ble warfare. There is an obvious distinction between the Fenian 
conspirators who were arrested in Ireland and those who were 
captured in the invasion of Canada. The former had not yet pro- 
ceeded to open violence, they had still room for repentance, 
it might be that they would have skrunk from the open ¢ 
mencement of civil war when fairly confronted with the ris 


love so well. 
extenuating circumstances in their favour. 


The Times is less severe upon Mr. Seward, but its views quite| guides and muleteers and purveyors of provision and lodging 

in mountain districts were deprived of their habitual harvest, 
there was compensation in many a town and in mapy a lo 
cality that might, for want of a better title, be designated as a 
watering place. Geneva, Vevay, Lucerne, Ouchy, Berne, Zur- 
ich, Interlaken, were thronged to excess, the civil war in Ger- 
t many aiding to swell the multitude, and for a certain period 
A little} to detain it in Switzerland. The capacious and admirable 
und, were filled to overfiowing ; and of all the 
the earth none were so numerously represent- 
th 


It is an ordinary part of the comity of nations not to interfere 


such philosophic 


;. ; ~ iahility the chroni 
It is very difficult to imagine a more aggravated offencé | citizens of the oak "Sen tae ene 


Republic. Verily, to witness the hops 
uppers and the good time that generally 
umberless and influential set, one might 
& voyage across the Atlantic was mainly 
to be undertaken for the sake of social intercourse. Our 
igerent, and every mur- | countrymen were less easily resigned to disappointment, than 

the light-hearted sons and daugbters of the Union, They 
were not in great force either, for the mode latterly in Great 
Britain has been to eschew continental rambling; and, amid 
the swollen streams and inundated vallies, Englishmen were 
and | truly rari nantes in gurgite vaste, Yet do not imagine that 
om-} Alpine aspirants were aliogether wanting. On the contrary, 
k to} Mont Blanc has again proved a Moloch, half-adozen vic- 
y profess to | tims having been sacrificed on its icy altar during the season, 
d not these | to say nothing of sufferers in less degree. One of these latter 
‘ stance: ; They were taken | —s Russian Prince—hobbled yesterday into the hotel at which 
red handed in the invasion of an inoffensive province, against | J stay, having a pleasant reminder, in the form of frost-bitten 
which they did not pretend to have even the shadow of grievance | toes, of a successful ascent from Chamouni. This he accom- 
or quarrel. The Canadian settlers, whose property they seized plished two days before poor Captain Arkwright and his 
and whose blood they shed, had never the power of doing them companions met their fate. After this experience, the Rus- 
any injury whatever, aud their proceedings would have been| sian will perhaps walk warily, lest he make acqueitftance 








themselves and the misery to the country which the 
The Fenians who invaded Canada ha 


just as excusable if they had fitted out a vesse! of war, sailed to} with the cold of Siberia. But, after all, who can account for 


a 





Ceylon or Singapore, and there comp a and plun- | this crazy passion for climbing? I might ask—who can reaist 
der of the inoffensive inhabitants, If the Fenians had a grievance | its influence, when once it has found entrance into the soul? 
against the British Empire, it is on Great Britain and Ireland,| 1 confess with shame that, in an exceedingly small way, I 
which elect the Parliament of whose proceedings they complain, | have myself, within a week past, vainly pm to overcome 
that they ought to take their vengcunce. To invade Canada was|it, The facts were these. Within a few miles of this city is 
to commit robbery and murder under the shallowest of all possi-| g@mountain called the Saléve, well-known to visitors as form- 
ble political pretexts. We are of opinion, then, that no criminals| ing the back-ground to the best views of Geneva. Its height 
ever deserved capital punishment more richly than those who are| above the sea is 4,560 feet; above the Jake 3,100. From its 
now awaiting their fate in Canada. For these persons Mr. Sew-| summit the chain of Mont Blaac is splendidly seen; but the 
ard has seen fit to intercede in behalf of the American Govern- | casual traveller seldom troubles himself to mount it, frequent- 
ment. Were parties in America in a normal state, we confess we | ed as it is by Genevese holiday-makers and by foreign resi- 
should receive the news of such an application with very great| dents addicted to pedestrianism. Lady Emily Peel latel 
surprise. There is no passage in American history so often| gave a pic-nic on its top to the Queen of Holland, at whi 
quoted, or with so much pride, as the episode of the unfortunate | Lord Clarendon was present while the newspapers were kill- 
Major Andre; and the conduct of General Washington is always|ing him by inches. One mode of ascent is to drive about 
loudly extolled because he determined to show by a signal exam-| one-third of the distance, and thénce ride, ignominiously, an 
ple that the belligerent rights of the American Republic would] ass, This is the roundabout, but easiest mode. Another is to 
be as vigilantly protected as those of the proudest empire on the} mount up the Grande Gorge which cuts the face of the preci- 
face of the earth. Cannot the American Government imagine] pice, by a pathway rough and steep and only suited for 
that the people of Canada may be actuated by somewhat the| bipeds—a trifle of two hours or so to any one who pretends 
same feeling, and may think the peace and liberty of a colony|to walk. The third route, if route it may be called where 
just as well worth preserving as those of the mother country her-| route is none, is by the Petite Gorge, parallel to the one just 
self? Itis also unfortunate that “indignation meetings” should| named. Up this there is no path whatever. Parts of it are 
be held by the Fenians throughout the United States, threaten-| excessively steep; and the rocks which must be turned or 
ing the British Government with vengeance if it dare to execute | topped are so overhanging in some places, that one is puzzled 
these prisoners, and thus seeking, so far as in their power, to de-| as to the way. It bears an evil repute among the Genevese; 
prive an act of clemency of all its grace, and to represent it a3) and in truth scarcely a year passes by unmarked by loss of 
the mere result of fear. Neither can we admit that the case of] life among the foolish individuals who essay it. Well, I was 
the American Civil War, as put by Mr. Seward, is in the least pa-| invited, the other day, to take part with three other Eoglish- 
rallel to the Fenian invasion of Canada. The object of punish-| men in an attempt to force this passage. I declined, natur- 
ment is to prevent crime, and if in this instance that object will] ally; and took occasion to deliver a forcible homily upon the 
be better attained by mercy than by severity, we cannet object | uselessness of this climbing for climbing sake, when the 

to the experiment being tried, it being always clearly understood | pect might be enjoyed with such moderate expenditure of wind 
that no such immunity will be extended to any who may partict-| and without any risk whatever. One of the party entirely 


pate in a second invasion. concurred with me—being, by the war. a good road walker, 
a ro though not lean nor long-winded. e two, therefore, pru- 
SWITZERLAND dent ones, agreed to protest and decline; but to accompany 


the others to the foot of the mountain, the two gorges bein; 
Special Correspondence of the “ Albion.” in immediate proximity. Now, what happened? Qo arri 

3 : ‘ at what should have been the point of separation, there was 
Compared with the tumultuous life so common in New scarcely a word of debate. At sight of the difficulties, pru- 
York or London or Paris, existence in this quiet place might| dence succumbed. It was, so far as I was concerned, the old 


be called tame. Nevertheless, so thoroughly is the whole 
world racked for the entertainment, that is to say for the ex- 
citement of its civilized portion, that to master the merest out- 
line of matters in vogue is in itself a daily task. Listen, by 
way of illustration, to the talk at a public table. What a 
gleaning of information, in shreds gathered from the morning 
papers! What an absence of thought or opinion! The om- 
niscience and omnipresence of journalism had already done 
much toward swamping individuality of judgment; men un- 
consciously imbibed, and expressed as their own, ideas set be- 
fore them in print. The extension of the telegrapbic system 
has contributed furthermore to make conversation scrappy. 
Subjects of profoundest interest are touched and passed by, 
as though they were but headings of so many chapters! A 
revolution here, a battle there, a fire, a shipwreck, the conclu- 
sion of a treaty, the opening of a campaigna—with the wide 
earth to cull from, it must be owned that there is no lack of 





story of the war-horse and the trumpet. We four scaled the 
cliffs in the toughest part, and without material accident; but 
I am determined, next time I mount the Saléve, to take one 
of the other courses. \ 

After this long and uniotended digression, I must compress 
into a very brief paragraph what I had to say about the wea- 
ther. Briefly, then, the apparently never-onding season of 
storm and blight has been followed by a late autumn of balmy 
sunshine, that has rejoiced many a heart and put cash into 
many a pocket. In the vineyards was the change especially 
welcomed. Entire failure of the vintage wasimminent. It has 
been superb in quantity and fair in quality. Delicious grapes 
are sold even yet in the market-place, at five cents per pound. 
Possibly there may be one drawback. The working — 
tion of Geneva are not noted for sobriety. But wine be- 
come dear, and temperance was looking up. How will it be, 
noW that prices have come down mags Ihad thought 
the —- a moral one. I begin to think it was only eco- 
nomical. 

The office of British Minister to the Swiss Republic must 


variety. Still, I repeat that this mode of dealing with events| be singularly enjoyable, ifit be a privilege to earn one’s salary 
tends more to the promotion of gossip on a gigantic scale,| by doing next to nothing. Perhaps, in the long run, quietude 
than to the elucidation of truth or even to the development of| becomes irksome ; perhaps the shelved diplomatist grows to 
the intellect. It is not every one that takes trouble and goes| be jealous of his active brethren. Be that as it may, Mr. 
to the root of things ; indeed, so rarely is this done, that I feel | Harris, the Queen’s representative at Berne, has recently mani- 


le to understand how 


bound to put on record the paiustaking of a Frenchman here- 
in, an instance of which recently came under my notice. Per- 
fecting himself in knowledge ofour tongue, he has become a 
reader of the 7imes ; and his comments upon what he thus 
icks up afford me occasional amusement. Thus, the other 
communication to the editor, 
quizzing all the fuss that has lately been made over the alleged 
insecurity of our London parks at night. You have doubtless 
seen thie little squib. The writer, who signed himself “ Ho- 
ratio Welli n Smith,” affected much paternal pride in let- 
ting the public know, through the customary medium, that 
his brave son Hector had just undertaken and safely 
lished one of these dangerous passages, alone and unarmed, 
tween seven and eight P.M. Missiog the — my Gallic 
acquaintance interpreted literally the exultation of paterfami- 
lias, and found in the statement a charming opportunity for a 
gentle hit at our insular barbarism. “Ah,” said he, “ you 
a. are much behind the great nation! Your Park of 
Hyde is no safer now, than was our Forest of Bondy before 
the Revolution.” I did not think it essential to set him right. 
He had his little chuckle; I mine. 

To speak of the weather in company is to confess a certain 
paucity of ideas; but when variations of climate and temper- 
ature involve an item of almost national importance, an allu- 
sion to it may be forgiven. The past summer and early au- 
tumn were marked by a continuance of cold and wet, nearly 


day, he stumbled upon a pith 





| 


in a neighbouring province. 


without at views were obscured, and travellers 
Fineralie Caged) talgut not be # serious ‘effulr; and. if 





fested an excess of il!-timed zeal that has made the malicious 
laugh and the judicious grieve. A correspondent of a Laus- 
anne newspaper had spiced one of his letters with a bit of sean- 
dal, affecting the fair fame of her Majesty. The story, with 
which I will not sully your columns, was so , and the 
quarter in which it appeared was so obscure, that the occur- 
rence was entirely below contempt. Notsothought Mr. Har- 
ris. In a fit of indiscreet indignation, he complained to the 
Federal Government, and asked for a prosecution of the offen- 
ding journal. He was, of course, informed very civilly that 
the press was free, and referred to the courtsof law. Therein 
he was foolish enough to commence or threaten ——?; 
but fortunately our Foreign Office interfered ; and the end of 
it was that the Lausanne editor disavowed the libel, with an 
expression of regret. If Lord Stanley did not give Mr. Harris 
a rap on the knuckles, it must have been owing to the latter's 
near relationship to Lord Malmesbury. 

1n the whirl and chaos of public affairs on your side of the 
Atlantic, you would take no interest in the petty strife of local 
politics here. For the present, therefore, 1 refrain from any 
reference to it ; indeed, so much do my own ‘hts run Upon 
the awful spectacle of a = aaete the ~ 
the 3 oe powers 0! nion, meee a wer 
tween its two eections, that I cannot bring my to serious 
concern in so small a matter as a Geneva struggle between 
Conservatives and Democrats. I ane clean away from po- 
litics altogether, #8 you have percei’ —— 
ble in the tea-pot tempest, Let me therefore fill my remaining 
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space with an item or two that may not have reached you, 
and that may find grace with the happy triflers who eschew 
politics altogether. 6 

No obituary notice will, I think, bave hitherto appeared in 
your columns of a veteran vocalist, just passed away from. use 
falness, after an existence of more than four centuries and a 
half. A long life truly ; but the voice was metallic, not human. 
lepeak of a bell, the great bell of the Cathedral, called Clen.- 
ence, after the name of many Popes. Clemence, rung only on 
rare occasions, broke down finally, a fortnight since, while 
summoning the Calvinistic faithful to the election ofa preacher. 
Was it from the inscription engraved upon its rim, that Scbil- 
ler borrowed the striking motto prefixed to his aong of the 
Bell? You may remember the short and comprehensive 
words: “ Vivos voco ; mortuos plango ; fulgura frango.” On 
the real bell, just cracked, stands a more elaborate.declaration, 
which may be thus rendered : “I praise the true God. I call 
the People together. I assemble the Priests. I mourn the 
Dead. I drive away Pestilence. I celebrate Festivities. My 
voice is the terror of all Demons.” How much pith the old 
fellows were wont to cram into limited space! There’s stuff 
enough there for three volumes, according to the modern 
fashion of hammering out ideas. 

Two other disappearances may also be chroniclei—one ma- 
terial, the other personal, the former of the two being by far 
the greater loss. The“ blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone” 
is a thing of the past, so far at Jeast as colour is concerned. 
Lake Leman can boast no longer of that delicious hue, inde- 

ndent of atmospheric and cloud effects, which was a de- 
ight to the eyes and a perpetual puzzle to the learned. En- 
thusiastic young travellers still affect to see it; but there is 
no doubt about it, the tint is washed out. So generally is this 
urfpleasant fact admitted, that a public lecturer here has en- 
deavoured to account for it on geological grounds, notwith- 
standing that no two persons were agreed upon the causes that 
originally gave existence to the colour.—The other loss may, I 
say, be regarded as insignificant in comparison. Prince Na- 
poleon, that troublesome cousin of the Emperor, is about to 
deprive the Swiss of his august patronage, so far as_it is 
vouchsafed by his owning a portion of their soil. His villa at 
Prangius, near Nyon, on the lake of Geneva, is advertised for 
sale, He has already parted with his somewhat notorious 
Pompeiian residence in Paris. What means this? Is his Im- 
perial Highness living too fast? Is he putting his worldly 
possessions into portable shape, so as to be prepared for chan- 
ges? Who can say? Who can fathom his loose and eccen- 
tic character? I bave only one guess regarding him. He 
aspires to combine in one, or lam much mistaken, his unde- 
niable democratic tendencies with his own peculiar gains. 
Even a Republic, without a Bonapatte to head it, would be 
anincongruity. He looks furward to being the President of 
the third French experiment in the line. 

Geneva, November 8, 1866. 


———¢——__. 


Tue LaMIRANDE Case In ENGLAND.—The Timés closes a 
long article on this subject as follows :—‘“We are unable, then, 
pa the consolatory belief that nothing more than a 
technical injustice has been committed. It may well be that 
Lamirande richly deserves whatever punishment may await 
him, nur ie any man to be pitied when he fails to escape from 
justice, and is taken back to be tried by the laws of his own 
country. At the same time, it is absolutely inconsistent with 
the supremacy of the law that warrants of extradition should 
be granted on illegal grounds, and it is a flagrant insult to the 
law that a prisoner, whose application for a writ of habeas 
corpus is actually before the Court, should be seized by night 
under authority from the Executive, and carried away beyond 
its jarisdiction. Upon the first point Lord Monck kad, per- 
haps, no option but to adopt the advice of the Law Officer 
whom he was bound to consult. That advice seems to us to 
have been highly questionable from a legal point of view, and 
we are not aware that considerations of policy are within the 

rovince of a Solicitor-General. Assuming, however, that 
me Monck could not do otherwise than to grant the 
warrant, yet it was surely his duty to follow his own judgment 
as to the time of doing so. He cannot, indeed, be held re- 
sponsible for the contretemps which delayed the issuing of the 
writ, but, having received notice that application would be 
made for it, he would have acted more wisely in awaiting 
the result of the motion. If the habeas corpus should have 
been refused, there was no reason for hurry; if it should 
have been granted, there was every reason for not placing 
the Governor-General’s warrant in apparent conflict with 
it. It makes little or no difference whether the prisouer’s 
counsel was vigilant enough, or whether Judge Drummond 
was right in adjourning the hearing. Had they known 
the unscrupulous persons with whom they had to deal, we 
— 4 be sure that both would have been more on their guard, 
no similar mistake is likely to occur in future. Some 
time ogo the Moniteur formally announced that Lamirande’s 
extradition was managed in strict accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Extradition Treaty. We can only reply that a 
repetition of the proceedings which the Monitewr thus sanc- 
tions would make it impossible to maintain that Treaty, for 
the sake of enforcing which we have ao lately modified our 
own rules of criminal procedure.” 


W. Y. 


Sensrste at Last.—The American people are too practi- 
f.. to — oe poy, "with British America to “ - 
suspended. ie advantages are too apparent. The 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce says :—“ Eastern people are heart- 
ily tired of the suspension of reciprocity with Canada, and 
evidently hope to get the subject before the next Congress 
for reconsideration. The act intended as a punishment of our 
| neighbours in Canada for alleged violation of neutrality, falls 
most heavily on merchants and manufacturers in the Eastern 
Btates. The latter complain that a serious diversion of trade 
with the United States has taken place without any compen- 
sating —— 4 On the con , the removal of, the com- 

petitors from ee as Operated to en 
extortionate —— and without any increase of public revenue. 
Not only is the national treasury suffering, but the-people at 
large are the victims of enormous prices for many agri- 
cultural products and products of the forest, in consequence 
of bad | ation. But where the shoe pinches io in Mieaee- 
chusetis, ore highly favoured in the interchange of 
commodities with Canada, on account of geographical posi- 
tion. ‘ Bluenoses’ and other inhabitants of the maritime pro- 
vinces are painfully scarce. For these reasons the experiment 
of abolishing reciprocity has been tried long enough. New 
is to some exient convinced of its folly. The ab- 
of ing our own market, is beginning to be per- 

by the dull eyes of the most ardent protectionists.” 


Vauve or Lanp rx AvsTraLia.—Seven hundred and forty 
_ & foot is nota bad price for land, yet that is about 
sum paid for a small frontage on Bourke Street, Melbourne 
for a part of a business premises. For 27ft, frontage a house paid, 








no less a sum than £20,000. The land is about 200ft. es and 
in 1839 was purchased from the Government at the original land 
sale in Sydney for about £10.— Melbourne paper. 


Brrtu.—At Williamsburgh, L. L., November 20th, the wile of 
Joun F. Cooxs, Esq.,—a daughter. 
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European News. 

The news of the past week, from both Paris and London, 
has partaken largely of the sensational character. On Satur- 
day last,we were informed from the French capital via London, 
that “the relations between England and the United States 
will soon be critical.” Perhaps this enterprising correspon- 
dent meant, France in place of England, in which case this 
news from Paris would not appear so much out of place. But 
we will let this despatch go for what it is worth, and pass 
on. We shall no doubt be in possession of quite as early in- 
formation, on this head, as any European correspondent. 

On Wednesday morning another sensation despatch was 
received from the Herald's celebrated “ Queen’s Hotel” cor- 
repondent, relative to a great “‘ Fenian outbreak” in Ireland, 
and another contemporary—known as the chief Fenisn organ 
of the city—was actually World-ly enough—after buying a 
copy of the despatch of the Herald—to publish an extra on 
speculation at the uncomfortable hour of two in the morning, 
and cry it all over the city. This was certainly correspon- 
dent and publishing enterprize combined, and deserved a 
greater pecuniary return than was probably realized. But 
the favour of “ the Brotherhood,” for this manifested zeal, is 
something, and perhaps it was for glory rather than for pen 
nies that the demonstration was made. But what a hoax it 
bas proved to be. And what an unenviable position our 
‘“‘ patural friends,” as Lord Derby says, occupied, after all. 

From Spain we have rumors of the abdication of the Queen 
of Spain ; while,on the other hand, it is stated that “ peace 
will be declared between Spain, Chili aud Perv.” Fighting 
has apparently again been renewed in Candia, and the Cretans 
are said to bave badly beaten the Turks, killing three thous- 
and, and taking two thousand prisoners. This persecuted 
people would appear to have taken up arms in earnest, and 
intend to fight on to the bitter end. 

From England we have little to note of special interest. 
Earl Derby’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet we treat 
under a separate heading. 





“The Organization of the Empire.” 
Under the above title, Mr. Joseph Howe launches his 
last Pamphlet in London. It has the merit of being short, 
and since the writer attempts to “ organize,” or rather re-or- 
ganize, what most Englishmen bave hitherto considered the 
the best balanced Empire on the face of the small globe which 
we inhabit, it is also quite as original in its bearing, as it 
is pretentious in its title. 
The author’s object, as stated in his own words, is, to “ lift 
the question above the range of doubt or apprehension, and 
prepare for all eventualities by such an organization of the 
Empire as would enable the Sovereign to command its entire 
physical force.” Having thus stated his object, Mr. Howe 
goes on to compare the military abilities and present position 
of Great Britain with that of other leading nations, in the fol- 
lowing manner : “ If Russia, France, or the United States, is 
involved in war to-morrow, the revenue and the manhood of 
the whole territory are at the disposal of the executive ; while, 
if we go to war, the whole burthen of sustaining it falls upon 
the people of these two small islands. This is not fair, and, 
what is worse, our unprepared condition makes war at all 
times possible, sometimes imminent.” 
As contrasted with surrounding countries, then, Great Bri- 
tain would, according to Mr. Howe, appear to be the least ar- 
bitrary, and consequently the least efficient of countries in the 
event ofa sudden war. Aud now, without further comment- 
ing upon this point, we will at once go to what is here sug- 
gested as the best remedy for this shortcoming, namely, “ to 
treat all the colonies which have legislatures, and where the 
system of responsible government is in operation, as having 
achieved a higher political status than Crown colonies, or fo-. 
reign dependencies, and to permit them to send to the House 
of Commons one, two, or three members of their Cabinets, 
according to their size, population, and relative importance. 
** Having made this step in advance, I would proceed to 
treat the whole Empire as the British Islands are treated, 
holding every man liablé to serve the Queen in war, and 
making every pound’s worth Of property responsible for the 
national defence.” This is certainly comprehensive and com- 
prehensible, but the eloquent Nova Scotian is not apparently 
satisfied with generalities, and proceeds to enter into the de- 
tails of {his subject by recommending, “ A bill for the defence 
of the Empire, to be submitted simultaneously to all the Pro- 
vinces. For the enrolment of all men from 16 to 60 liable to 
be called out in case of war. For the organization and train- 
|ing, az militia, of men between the ages of 18 and 45 in time 





————— 
of peace. For fixing the quota which each Province it to 
provide during the continuance of war. For inco; 

these men into the British army, with their regimenta) Dun. 
bers. For’ the establishment of military training schools a 
each Province ; and for the enrollment of all seafaring 
from 16 to 60,as a paval reserve.” Also, “ Another bill, to 
operate unifo:mly over the whole Empire—India being 
cluded, as she provides for her own army—to raise funds for 
the national defence.” 

Soon, however, an after-thought appears to strike Mt 
Howe, and he continues: “ Taking into view the comparis,, 
which these wealthy and densely populated Islands begr 1, 
the sparsely populated colonies beyond the sea, it would 
seem but fair that they should assume, in proportion to nym. 
bers, a much larger share of the burthens of national defence» 
Exactly so—the same thoughts have found their way into oy 
mind. And moreover, Mr. Howe is quite right when by 
finally says—“ But the question may be asked—and every 
thing turns upon the answer that may be given to it—wi 
the colonies consent to pay this tax, or to make any provisig, 
at all for the defence of the Empire?” This is really the 
serious and impracticable part of this grand question—whic, 
Mr. Howe so plainly foreshadowed in his “ confederatioy» 
pamphlet. We must admit that we are most decidedly of 
those who believe that the colonies wil not consent to this 
taxation; and consequently we consider the whole scheme 
unfeasible and entirely out of the question at the present 
time. Let us then not wait for the ‘serious consideration of 
this chimera of Mr. Howe; but rather turn our attention (} 
that which is practicable, and which will be accepted with. 
out delay. It is necessary first to remember that the British 
American group of Colonies have now, combined, reached the 
magnitude of a nation; and what is still more important, 
they now occupy, teken together with the outlying territory, 
half a continent, and already possess, combined, more ocean 
and inland tonnage, in proportion to their population, than 
any nation, old or young, on either hemisphere. If the proud, 
and rich, old Empire of the Isles, would relieve herself from 
American embarrassments, and at the same time create g 
nation, and a life long ally, and one too that would prove 
worthy of their noble ancestry; let her at once say to the 
combined colonies, “ Here, take all these our outlying posses. 
sions in America, take the noble lakes and rivers intersect. 
ing them, take also, on sufficient time to suit you, money 
enough from the national treasury—or the national credit 
least—to unite all your colonies, and also your Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans by railway and telegraph, and go on and pros- 
per; and when your old mother is in need—should such ¢ 
contingency arise—remember her kindly.” This course 
would inspire an enthusiasm that would cement the old and 
new nation in bonds of everlasting friendship and sympa- 
thy, and at the same time solve a most difficult and delicate 
national problem. We hope British statesmen will awake 
to the importance of the emergency without too long delay. 
With this policy pursued, British America would soon become 
stroug, contented, prosperous and progressive, a tower of 
strength, and a bulwark of defence to good old Britannia; 
and if the new nation asked anything more, it would only 
be, perhaps, a bold Sailor-Boy Prince, to appropriately rule 
over, what will—if such policy be promptly adopted—be- 
come, before the close of the nineteenth ceatury, the first 
mar&ime power on the face of the earth. Thus, the true poli- 
cy in our opinion, is, “the organization of an Empire,” with. 
out in the least detracting from the dignity and stability of 
“ the Empire” as it now exists. And here we will candidly 
admit, being neither professional politicians nor petrified colo- 
nists, that we favour and even warmly ac vocate confederation 
with a view to the ultimate realization of these cherished 
hopes and anticipations. 


An Amiable Tory Ministry. 

Of all the governments in the world none, perhaps, has for 
generations been considered more s.aid and respectable than 
that of Great Britain. And what chiefly contributed to gain 
for Britannia this distinction, was the consistency and straight 
forwardness of her statesmen. Whichever of the two grest 
parties chanced to hold the reins of government for the time, 
the leading spirits of each were presumed to hold fast to their 
life-long convictions and traditional record. And this gained 
for both that respect which a conscientious and honourable 
opposition always inspires, and which is so essential to the 
permanent well-being of any constitutionally governed coun- 
try. 

Weare led to these reflections by the perusal of Earl Derby's 
late speech at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet in London, om the 
9th ult. We have not forgotten the bitterness with which the 
noble head of the Tory party in England denounced Americs 
and everything American—but a very few years—in fact we 
might almost say, months since. And we were well aware at 
the time that his extreme views were not shared, or endorsed, 
by the bulk of the great British people. But since that time 
startling changes have occurred. Lord Derby is no longer 2 
opposition, but has become the nominal head of a government 
of which his more liberal son is the moving spirit, and the 
result is, asummersault by this veteran conservative statesmad, 
of the most extraordinary character. In the course of this 
somewhat celebrated speech, his Lordship says :— 

“ With regard to that great country, our natural friend, out 
relation, I may call it—the great republic across the Atlantic 
—the storm of war has indeed ceased there, but the surlacé, 
nay, I may say the interior, of society, is etill ruffied and sg 
tated. Yet I cannot but believe that the great and powerfal 
nation, which has made such glorious efforts for the purpos 
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of keeping down the burden of the debt which that war has 
entailed on its national finances—which is making such super- 
human efforts to recover its financial position—I cannot but 
pelieve that a country so deeply interested in the science of 
self-government, will, and speedily, know how to compose the 
agitation which at present prevails, and exhibit to the world 
at no distant period again the gratifying prospect of a great, 
a proud, and & prosperous community. And, gentlemen, I 
may be permitted to say that if, in the course of that dreadful 
war which has so long devastated that country, any questions 
may have arisen between that and our country which have 
produced the slightest amount of unpleasant feeling, I have a 
confident expectation that the two Governments, approaching 
these questions in a spirit of mutual forbearance and kind 
conciliation, will arrive at such a solution of those questions 
+ as not only to remove all remnants of bitterness, but to place 
on a better foundation than ever our relations with that great 
country, to which we are bound by so many ties of interest 
and regard.” 

Now, while these sentiments, coming from the more liberal 
—but let us here note that we do not mean Radical—source, 
would meet a hearty response throughout the nation, we can- 
not so readily admit that they will be looked upon as entirely 
genuine, when coming from this ultra-Conservative premier, 
It is true that the more liberal mind of England will be af- 
forded satisfaction, should the present Tory Government be 
forced by public opinion to erase, by an over gracious act, the 
animosity which its leaders had created in the - American 
mind. And again, it will afford the Americans themselves 
greater satisfaction, perhaps, should they receive concessions 
at their late traducers’ hands. But, on the other hand, we 
would remind the Derby-Disraeli Ministry, that there is such 
athing as over-playing their part, and that over-doses of 
sweetmeats become sickening to the recipient. In fact, we 
fear thgt the prevent Ministry of Great Britain are likely to so 
manage public affairs, as to lead eventually, and perhaps at 
no distant period, to collision in place of conciliation. If we 
could but believe these loud-mouthbed professions genuine, the 
position of affairs would now appear safe to us, but we must 
candidly admit that this superabuadant laudation of “ that 
Great Republic across the Atlantic,” by Lord Derby him- 
self, has to us an unwelcome sound; and we only hope it is 
not done for effect, or in order to be in a position to point 
back to a very conciliatory record, should political affairs 
take an unexpected turn in the immediate future. 





The Forthcoming Presidential Message. 

There is no disguising the fact, that much interest is felt by 
the American people, in the eventualities of the coming week. 
The course of Mr. Johnson during the past few months, has 
led all to lock with doubt and uncertainty upon his purposes 
inthe future. That he may do much, either. for weal or tor 
woe to the nation, is apparent; but what effect the late 
emphatic voice of the people will have upon his course is yet 
comparatively unknown to the many. In our opinion the 
President will try to make a virtue of necessity, and avoid 
a too strong expression of opinion on purely domestic affairs, 
although he is too old a politician to allow so favourable an 
opportunity to pass, without having a word to say in favour 
of his pecutiar views on reconstruction. His chief strength, 
however, for the moment, he will, no doubt, endeavour to draw 
from foreign, rather than domestic, relations. 

We shall, of course, know something of what the long tele- 
graphic message to Paris meant, and also whether the French 
government has, in the upinion of the Executive, acted in 
good faith with reference to the withdrawal of the Imperial 
troops from Mexico; and perhaps we may be informed what 
the purport of the Sherman expedition really is. We are 
ourselves prepared to read some high-sounding phrases in 
reference to the already threadbare subject of the ‘‘ Alabama 
claims,” the downtrodden’ sons of Erin, and per chance an 
allusion to our nearer neighbours of British North America. 
Let us all wait patiently for “the King’s speech,” and after- 
wards govern ourselves accordingly. 

“ President Johnson on Foreign Intervention.” 

We have been called upon to witness so many of the illi- 
beral, onesided, and inconsistent arguments of our American 
contemporaries during the past rk dozen yegrs, that it really 
affords us pleasure to observe even a gleam of common sense 
on international questions. Our neighbour the Zridune, in com- 
menting upon President Johnson’s Mexican Intervention po- 
licy, makes the following strong point against the course of 
the American Government. The only part we object to in 
the quotation below, is the words “and England,” which the 
Tribune must be as well aware as we are ourselves, has no 
foundation in fact. We quote :— 

“The President of the United States, in his solemn procla- 
mation for the observance of a day ot thanksgiving to ‘ Al- 
mighty God, our Heavenly Father, for the mercies of the 
year, cited among our chief causes for gratitude and praise 
that ‘foreign intervention has ceased to excite alarm and ap- 
prehension.’ 

“Tt was time that this view of the matter should be thus 
brought home to us, judging from the flippant and immoral 
tone that marks the rumours which come day by day from 
Paris, Washington, New Orleans and the Rio Grande, to the 
effect that our Government has resolved to intermeddle in the 
affairs of Mexico between the two claimants to the Presi- 
dency—Juarez and Ortega—just as France and England pro- 
posed to interfere between Abraham Lincoln gnd Jefferson 
Davis. We are told that it is in pursuance of this resolve that 
General Sheridan has imprisoned Senor Ortega as he was tra- 


















































THE ALBION: 
see you soon again.” Mme. Rietori, after visiting Baltimo 


velling through the United States to Mexico, to prevent his Washingtou and’Phiiadeint re, 

‘as mn an elphia, will return to us on the 24a inst. 

embarrassing his rival, Senor Juarez. It would have been | when she will give a few performances previous to going South. 
a somewhat analogous procedure had the British Government | The receipts from her entertainments up to Friday last are 

in Canada seized President Lincoln as he crossed the river to | Stated pa gg Basin Booth ot the Winter Gerd 

: : , = al e nter Garden oc- 

view the Falls of Niagara, and then shut him up in order to|curred om Tuesday evening, and was rendered memo- 
give additional strength and stability to the Rebel Govern- = Rf one a se largest He ye ynes af the season. 
" a . é@ play was amlet,” one of which the public never seems to 

ment at Richmond, and enable Mr. . Davis to found an Empize | tire when illustrated by the genius of this’ great artist. It is a 
on Louis Napoleon’s Mexican ‘basis of morality and civiliza-| striking commentary upon the versatility and remarkable cha- 
tion?” racter of this same public taste, that the theatre is equally crowded 
when the morbid sensations of Miss Braddon are produeed, and 
when Shakspeare’s most philosophic,and,therefore,one would say, 
least popular, tragedy is announced. We attach no weight to the 
circumstance that both plays were interpreted by artists of rare 
ability. It only served to make the contrast stronger, and the 
problem simpler. We do not seck to account for this va ot 
the public, but should be sorry indeed if Mr. Booth, as Hamlet, 
did not attract. His success in tais part seems owing, most of 
all, to intense sympathy with the character. It evidently needs 
no effort on the part of Mr. Booth to put himself en rapport with 
the ideal of the great bard. Hamlet's fine, sensitive nature; his 
etic inspiration ; his keen sense of honour ; his ardent love for 
ustice; his strong indignation at the wrongs heaped upon his 
father’s memory ; the melancholy which precedes the insanity, as 
well as the madness itself, are all “ felt’’ by the actor with an ease 
and naturalness which bespeak many points of resemblance be- 
tween the “melancholy Dane” and the artist who portrays him. 
The intellectual acumen yy which Mr. Booth seizes hold of the 
leading characteristics of Hamlet, and, tor the time, makes them his 
own, is not mere talent forced to its ultimate by untiring indus- 
try, but genius which gives its possessor insight into various and 
antagonistic creations. Of talented artists, great in certain parts 
for which study and natural gifts have peculiarly qualified them, 
we have many, but of men 0: ave who take in, at a glance, the 
length and depth of some fureign and contrasted nature, we have 
bat few. None who have seen Mr. Booth in parts so dissimilar 
as those of Hamlet and Richelieu, will deny him the possession of 
enius. Nothing could be more masterly than bis conception of 
th these characters, and yet so removed are they from each 
other, that the mere man of talent, however much he might be in 
sympathy with the one, would utterly fail to comprehend the 
other. In a few weeks we are to see this great tragedian as 
Shylock, a character for which his studies in the other parts, will 
have prepared him but little. We shall be disappointed, however, 
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fAusic. 


The musical event of the season occurred on Saturday evening 
last, being the production of Beethoven’s “ Ninth Symphony’”’ tor 
the first time in this city in several years, at Mr. Thomas’ 
Second Symphony soiree. It was given in a manner, so far as 
the instrumental portion of the work was concerned, that left 
but little to be desired. That the illustration of the vocal 
score was not quite equal to the demands made by the genius 
of the composer, was owing to the impossibility of securing 
competent voices. In spite of this, however, the effect of the 
choral portion of the symphony was grand in the extreme, So 
rarely are such massive combinations of sound heard in the 
concert room, that even when the parts are not evenly balanced, 
the effect is almost indescribable. This was evinced at the 
close of the performance, when the able conductor received an 
ovation such as is not often accorded. Engaged, as he has 
been, for months in the preparation of this chef d’awre of the 
great composer, Mr. Thomas might well have doubted whether, 
after all, his exertions in the cause of high art would be finally 
crowned with success. But the event places the matter beyond 
question. Whether the pecuniary returns have been sufficient 
to meet the heavy outlay necessary to the production of the 
symphony, may be questioned, but of the success of the 
enterprise in the large and wsthetic sense, there cannot be a sha- 
dow of a misgiving. The several movements were played with 
the mange -_ The allegro oe oe - ge Base and p 

randeur of the maestoso was made singularly effective. The 
yan was most brilliantly executed—the delicate coloring stand- a pet = mr of his own high standard, orif his 
ing out as vividly as in a canvass picture. The adagio was, per- | + y ; te ata ‘ithe ag tog - of eption, or perfec- 
haps, the most effectively performed movement, and for smooth- — . sae roy he 6 a tere ‘ton t, or his Richelieu. ‘The other 
ness and roundness could not be excelled. There was, moreover, | ° — The m4 be y ue — ag on Tuesday 
a profound and graceful expression, permeating the whole. Then cues ok ‘ fale Op! Ae lthoush v ua Scheller was marred by 
came the ‘*Hymn to Joy,” wherein two hundred voices swell Ver aay ad dome Jy. ough intelligently conceived. Miss 
the melody, and the instruments term the background of this a hae Leff gn TH on somewhat young for the 
great tone picture. The solo singers were M. Duschnitz, who | P® dees his ngwe al ok that o} we King, and played with 
seemed nervous, but sang commendably ; and Mrs. Cruger, Miss | ™°re og he bya wn te pom e are glad to record his 
Ella Meyer and Mr. W. ¥. Hill—all of whom did well. “The re-| Success in aay — —_ ad he has taken since his en- 
mainder of the programme included but two other selections— y= areopbe aris Wectiivess on Feo Laertes ; Mr. Davidge as 
Overture to the “ Marriage of Figaro” (Mozart), and Schumann’s | 4 wien on aa _ ‘Thee as Jirst actor, greatly added to the 
concerto for piano in A minor, op. 54—the former interpreted by Thie ¢ . a ag th = mmc _ same as used last year. 
the orchestra, and the latter by Mr. 8. B. Mills. The overture] “In. “Dinio® at the Broadees theatres ard the Third. 
was admirably played, the large number of instruments giving a sa ~ om, ia He. way thea’ oy _ eschewed tragedy and 
vigour to the performance not often enjoyed. Mr. Mills was Sent oe y- He now woos the laughing deity who is sup- 
heard to the best advantage in the concerto, his peculiar talents, | PUS® — Sr species of dramatic literature, and dis- 
and they are many, being precisely those demanded by the exigen- | ™!8ees to oblivion his former tragic companions. On Monday 
cies of the composition. The next symphony soirée will occur os Tuesda cen he appeaied, in conjunction with Miss 
January 12th, when the following works will be given: Suite, C, yg thi ‘The by page f on Wednesday in “Much ado 
op. 101 [new] Raff; overture, C, op. 115, Beethoven; Symphony, | About Nothing;” and on Thursday in “Richard the Third. 
D, minor, op. 120, Schumann. Last evening was selected for his benefit, when “ A New Way to Pay 

The Italian opera has at Jength, in the personsof Mr. Maretzek’s Old Debts” was to have been given. in the‘ Wonder” Mr. Dillon ap- 
troupe, again taken up its residence in the American metropolis. | Pered to only moderate advantage. His researches into the art of 
The Winter Garden has been renovated and its seating capacity tragic acting have evidently not qualified him for comedy, and it 
enlarged in its honour, and, all being ready, the season has been | 8 but slight disappointment to find that they have not. His 
as brilliantly inaugurated as though the old Academy had not comedy is apt to be overdrawn, Afraid, from the character of his 
fallen a prey to the devouring element, or as though the new fod mpeg efforts, lest he should err on the side of seriousness, he 
Academy had already risen from the ashes of its predecessor, | PUts on his broadest smile and riots through the piece with a 
“Crispino” was given on Monday evening to a large and brilliant roystering humour that, however it may delight the unthinking, 
audience, in the same effective manner in which it was recently seen ge vid _ yoytye of characterization, and blends into 
performed in Brooklyn. We have no additional word of criticism | (ne Tivid Riare > ight and shadow that should properly diver- 
to add to ournotice ofthat rendering. ‘Fra Diavolo” was given o — us in the drunken scene in the last act, Mr. 
on Wednesday evening to a large house, iu spite of lowering skies on is altogether too intoxicated. Stage inebriety is an art diffi- 
and detestable streets. ‘The réle of the Kuglish milord is‘one -_ od attainment, and in which nothing is so easy as to overstep 
which Signor Ronconi has made peculiarly his own. Regarding | the limits of good taste. Mr. Dillon rushes into the scene as 
the character with the discernment of genius, he has raised it the horse into battle, and seeks to carry all before him by ht 
from that of the rich buffoon to the high-bred, although absurdly- | Se: The experiment is not a successful one, * Mise Reignolds is 
fastidious, gentleman, ana this outline Signor Konconi fills | 00d insome situations, but spoils others by the * broad ”” manner 
in with a Adelity and completeness of detail, that render it one of | Which she occasionally allows herselt to assume. In ‘ Antony 
the most remarkable and charming impersonations on the Italian | ®24 Cleopatra,” the farce which followed, this defect was stiil 
stage. Miss Kellogg, as Zerlina, tully meets the highest expecta- more apparent. Miss Reignolds has evidently been trained in a 
tions of her warmest admirers. it is evidently one of her happiest vicicus school, and despite her many talents and her consider- 
inepirations, in which she revels with the innocent joyousness of | *D!¢ personal beauty, some of her best scenes are marred by a vul- 
childhood. ' Long after this gifted lady shall have left us to | Srity, either more or less prononcé, which cannot but be offensive 
mourn the void ‘s final departure from the stage will create, | ¥© * pure taste. Thus in th scene already alluded to, when, on 
will memories of her in such parts as these linger in the public | the entrance of her father, Violante so charmingly outfaces her 
recollection, a sweet enchantment, and a formidable barrier to | inebriated admirer, nothing could be more naive and captivating 
success of any future artiste essaying them, however capable. than Miss Reignolds’ acting, but when a moment afcer she rejoices 
Last evening the company were to appear in the “Star of the over the astonishment of her lover, her manuer is most offensive. 
North,” in which Miss Kellogg adds Rosh laurels to her lyric It seems a pity that so much beauty, and so much ability, should 
crown, and which achieved so complete a success recently at Bos- | P¢ constantly placed at such disadvantage, by what we cannot but 
ton. To-day Mme. Poch will sing the réle of Leonora in * li Tro- feel must be an error of ignorance. Miss Reignolde has also a 
vatore,” a part which she has heretofore undertaken with the | 8°04 voice, highly cultivated, and would do well to add to her 
most brilliant success. > repertoire of light songs. Those in “Cleopatra” are becoming 

The ever popular “La Fille du Régiment” was advertised to | threadbare. On Monday Miss Reignolds will appear in a drama- 
be sung by the French troupe on Tuesday evening, but, owing to | ‘ization by Miss Olive Logan, ot Wilkie Collins * Armadale. 
the unfortunate {illness of Mile. Naddie, Thomas’ “* Un Songe The French theatre was unusually crowded on Saturday even- 
dun Nuit d’Ete” had to be substituted—a change which a large |!0g to witness the début of Miss Olive Logan in “Cing Cent 
and fashionable audience took in entirely good part. Last even- | Francs de Recompense,” wherein she appears ass young Ameri- 
ing Victor Massée’s “*Galathée” was to have been sung for the| C2 lady who has married a French gentleman, and who speaks 
benefit of the management. To-day the popular Matinées at this French with the accent and manner of a foreigner. Miss Logan, 
theatre will be resumed, The last Sunday evening concert was | 2? far as the French language is concerned, has no need to act in 
signalized by the appearance of Mme. Gazzan who was as-| this part. She fulfils every requirement without aid from art. 
sinned by Messrs. Fortuna, Rosa and Mills of the Bateman troupe. Plainly, we do not think Mixs Logan’s attainments in French 
The lady was in the best of voices and was rapturously encored. style and accent sufficient to warrant her in inviting com nm 
She has never before appeared to so good advantage. Signor| th French artists on the French scene. But few English, or 
Farini gave a concert at the French theatre on Monday evening. | Americans, have ever done this successfully. None, we believe, 
The artists, received most enthusiastically by a large and not in fact, save Charles Mathews, the younger, which single excep- 
over-critical jaudience, made a popular, if not an artistic suc- | tion proves the rule. On Thursday an ee Sodan 
cess. The last Wednesday evening Popular concert was poorly | ¥4*given, when “Le Roman d’une Heure,” “Un Club de Fem- 
attended in consequence of reeable weather, but the enter-|™¢s." end “‘4’amour, que jn’est-ce ga?” were performed. At 
tainment was none the less g The annual celebration of the | Wallack’s a promise long since made, is next week to be redeemed 
Cecilian Choir took place at Irving Hall on Saturday last, when a in the appearance of its gifted proprietor and manager. The bill 
number of Dr, Cutler’s students and members of the press sat | fr the week is announced and comprises “she Stoops to Con- 
down to ® dinner. All present, especially the boys, enjoyed | ¢t,” “ The Wonder,” and “Central Park.” We should like to 
the occasion most heartily " r see something else substituted for the latter, which is not of suffi- 

. cient intrinsic value to merit such able interpretation. At the 
py Niblo’s and the New York theatre, the “ Long Strike,” 
Drama. the “ Black Crook,” and ‘‘ Griffith Gaunt,” respectively hold the 
stage. ‘@he Jatter is illustrated by the fine acting of Miss Etynge, 

Mme. Ristori returned to the part in which she made her first | who would, by the force of her talent, alone keep the piece upon 
appearance in America, Medea, on Friday evening last, on che oe- | the bills for an indefinite period. 
casion of her farewell evening performance. Of that part we have ee ee 

Hats aud Harucies. 


already spoken at length. She was on this occasion quite equal 
to her previous efforts in the same character, and played with all} ive or six cases of cholera are said to have occurred 
t week, - A 


the abandon of an established favourite acting before old friends.|in Washington during the 

Her début; in this part, was made before a cold and critical audi-| friend of the late Mr. Snider.in thanking the Court Jour. 
ence, who were, moreover, utter strangers. Is it’ strange that | nal for “its sympathy displayed on his behalf,” says that a 
the second representation should be superior to the first? She |“ biographical memoir” of the deceased inventor is now in 
was received with an appreciative warmth that betokened an ap. | Course of preparation. It is said that Mr. Gladstone will 


prolong his stay at Rome until the end of December, in order 
proaching hereavement, That bereavement found ~~ wy into study the an question from the lips ot the Pope's 
a few to words, spoken by the great actress herseléat the | friends and the Roman people. M. Perrot de Chezelles 


conclusion of the performance : “Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
makes me sad to say adieu to New York, and can you wonder ? | Das written a French Ee Noue Selig Benes nape 























friends ; 1 give up sympathy to meet, | entitled “ La Passion 1 
perhepe, indifference,” But P have Ay consolation, that I will | Lovers of our old ballad literature will be glad to hear that 
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the al manuscript collection from which Bishop Forme 
took his “ Reliques” is about to be printed. It is 
that the Prince of Wales is about to become a Freemason. 
——-—A new drama in three acts, Mr. Jobn Oxenford, 
entitled, “ A Dangerous Friend,” has been produced with suc- 
cess at a London theatre. It is a version of M. Feuillet’s drama 
“La Tentation.” -By order of King Victor Emmanuel, 
the iron crown is to be exhibited to the public for some days 
in the Royal Gallery of Arms of Turin. Hiram Powers, 
the famous American sculptor, has just finished a 
figure of “ Eve after the Fall,” which is said to far eclipse his 
“ Greek Slave” and his “ California.” ———Captain Sir James 
Anderson, of the Great Hastern, bas been unanimously elected 
an honourary member of the Liverpool Mercantile Marine 
Service Association. Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who has done 
a large portion of the literary work of the Round Table evr 
since its establishment, has lately withdrawn from that jour- 
nal.———Letters from Lyons state that a great number of 
the silk-weavers have determined to leave that town, and 
emigrate to the United States.— Mr. Dion Boncicault’s 
new drama has been performed at the St. James Theatre, 
London. It is entitled “Hunted Down; or, the Two Lives 
of Mary Leigh,” and is comprised in three acte,— The 
Princess Dagmar was married on the 9th ult. to the Ozare- 
witcb with all due splendour, the first snow of the year falling 
around them. Only two cases of cattle plague are repcr- 
ted in England for the week ending November 3. The weekly 
report will probably be discontinued.————A Mr. James 
Brock, Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, died lately, leaving 7 chil- 
dren, 88 grandchildren, and 53 great grandchildren—or nearly 
100 descendants.———In the Mediterranean and Black Seas, 
winter has set in with a violence without precedent since the 
terrific weather of 1857. Several marine disasters, attended 
with loss of life, are recorded. The production of postage 
stamps, which in France only amounted in 1849 to 19,000,000, 
increased in 1865 to 414,000,000, and will reach 450,000,000 
this year. England prints 800,000,000. The stock of Bul- 
lion in the Bank of England is now 17,144,707/,; in the Bank 
of France, 25,466,424. The Bank sate for money in London 
remains at 4 percent.——An Oswego circular states that since 
the Jast harvest 3,453,332 bushels of barley have been received 
at that port, and further that, 3 313,695 bushels of the same 
came from Canada. The. Queen, it is said, has given her 
commands to Mr. Woodward to collect everything that illus- 
trates the paintings, career, and personal character of Michael 
Angelo, in whom the Prince Consort took a deep interest. 
Homo ! appears to be at last definitely traced to 
the learned Professor Seeley, of University College, London. 
———A Vienna paper informs its ers that the “ Lord 
Chief Baron of the Black Book enjoys in England an income 
of £5000 a year.”——-Letters from Egypt state that the waters 
of the, Nile are sinking, and that all fears respecting the cotton 
crop heve disappeared London has nine water com- 
panies which have, according to their returns, supplied 100,- 
864 971 gallons daily on an average during the month of Sep- 
tember, which has proved to be an inadequate supply. 
The London recommends “a last Constitutional 
Amendment enabling Congress by a two-third majority to 
refer any President back to the people for re-election during 
the remainder of his term.’”,——-——T here will shortly he pub- 
lished an illustrated work, entitled “ Ballad Poems of the Af- 
fections, from the Scandinavian,” translated by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan.—-——lI1 is announced that the Fortnightly Review 
will hereafter be iseued only once a month. e sup 
therefore that its proprietors will be compelled to ct. ange its 
title —_——It is said that Lord Brougham has consented to 
sit for his bust, to Mr. Adams of Rome. This artist is en- 
gaged on the statue of Mr. Gladstone, for Liverpool_——— 
The sum of £20,000 is asked for the copyright of the transla- 
tion of Lord Byron’s Don Juan by “ the anonymous author.” 
————tThe rinderpest has broken out afresh in Austria, and 
the Bavarian Government have refused to allow a large num- 
ber of oxen intended for the English market to cross the 
frontier. —The Baden Chamber of Deputies has voted, 
by a majority of 36 to 19, the prolongation of the leases of the 
ing tables until 1867 inclusively ————A Berl 












































tlin letter 
in the Hurope of Frankfort announces that the Prussian Gov- 
ernment has purchased, for $1,600,000, the enormous armour- 
plated American ram, the nderberg.————The fifth of 
November, Guy Fawkes’ Day, was celebrated with becoming 
éclat in London.———T he carbineers in the French army 
are to be abolished under the new system of reorganization. 
The Italian Government has just purchased all the 
Austrian gunboats on the Lake of Garda, and the frontier of 
Austria will in future be defended only by fortifications. 
The Great Exhibition of 1867, is — to frighten the 
Parisians. The people are frightened lest there be a famine 
in Paris. Unless the Government makes an effort to keep 
up the supply, the country people will not, and the trades- 
men, it is thought, cannot. —The Hungarian Legion in 
the Italian service is to be disbanded. Some say that it is in 
order that it may aid in the Cretan revolution. —The 
first volume of Mr. Thayer’s “ Life of Beethoven ” has appear- 
ed in London. —The Paris correspondent of the Times 
is assured that the offer really made by Queen Isabella to the 
Pope, in the event of his being forced to quit Rome, is not 
the placing undcr his temporal sovereignty a province of 
Spain, but simply a residence ia the city of Granada.———— 
A work on Paris is to be published on the occasion of 
the Exhibition of 1867. It’will be entitled ‘‘ Paris par ses Il- 
lustrations,” and will be divided into three parts, the first re- 
lating to the art, the sec: nd to the science, and the third to 
the social life, of Paris. The testimonial to the mem- 
ory of the late Mr. Keble, which is to take the form of a 
new College at Oxford, has received unprecedented support. 
Earl Beauchamp has subscribed £5,000, and an anonymous 
donor a similar sum. Other subscriptions were announced. 
Among these were the Duke of Cambridge, £50, and the Earl 
of Carnarvon, £200. The total amount of subscriptions is about 
£9500, including a subscription of £300 from the 
Pind SS? ee 


THE REWARD OF MODESTY. , 


“ Four daughters were there born to Raymond Berenger,” says 
the old Italian poet, “‘and every one became a Queen.” More for- 
tunate than even the Provengal Count in the matrimonial ven- 
tures of his family, Christian IX., King of Denmark, secured for 
one of his Princesses a Prince of Wales, for the other a Casar- 
ewitch. Personal inclination apart, we do not know how much 




















there may be to choose between the heir of the British Empire 
and the successor to the throne of All the Russias ; but 
since the days of fairy tales greatness by marriage was never 
thrust on two ladies more admirably qualified to grace the 
proudest position, yet brought up with more limited pretensions 
or more sober aspirations the two Danish Princesses. The 
very political calamities which little more than two years ago de- 
prived the Crown of Denmark of some of its lustre, set the rare 

ifts of the reigning family in distinct relief; and more, perhaps, 
of the happy privacy of that Royal house was laid open to the 


church, Hents,, 
SEs 


world than usually occurs even with the most popular and acces- 
sible Courts. King Christian himself was hardly born in the pur- 
ple, and even when the dynastic arrangements of his bluff prede- 
cessor invested him with the honours of heirship apparent, do- 
mestic circumstances, or, more probably, p | tastes induced 
him to keep his household on the footing of a strictly private 
establishment,—a rule of life from which both himself and his 
family weaned themselves with visible reluctance after their exal- 
tation. Nothing was more simple, yet nothing more refined and 
charming, that the early home of the Alexander and 
Dagmar; and but for the consciousness of the blood in their 
veins, and of the barriers with which that inalienable rank hedged 
them in, there was nothing in their dress or address, in their 
tastes, habits, or pursuits, to point to higher destinies in store for 
them than those to which any well-born lady just above the mid- 
dle rank could reasonably look forward. It was this ineffable 
blending of conscious dignity with ing gentl which 
made the Royal ladies of the Danish family so near to the simple, 
yet high-minded people among whom they moved. Even in the 
midst of the ood felt distress and humiliation occasioned by the 
loss of Schleswig-Holstein, when, with the natural instinct of men 
hard tried by adversity, the Danes were disposed to lay upon 
their King the blame of his ill fortune, the sight of the tall, grace- 
ful, and elegant figure and fair countenance of the Princess Dag- 
mar as she walked on the lawn at Bernsdorf, or under the great 
beech trees of the Dyrhave, or waited on the platform of the rail- 
way station at Fredericksborg, in the midst of Copenhagen plea- 
sure-seekers, the ease and affability with which she bestowed 
smiles and words, and her gracious sympathy with the respectful 
yet delighted multitude had no little influence in disarming unjust 
repossession, and winning back wavering loyalty. It was to 
this family that the pride and hope of two of the greatest States 
of the earth came each for his bride, Alexandra was wooed and 
won. For _— there was a gleam of sunshine, then a night of 
anguish and gloom; but Russia has set her seal upon her, and 
would claim her against all fate. 











Sdbituary. 


Proxce Nicnoias MouravierF Karskt.—Prinee Nicholas 
Mouravieff, whose death is announced by the Africa, was born 
at Moscow in 1793. He entered the army in 1810, and after 
serving for some time in the army of the Caucasus, he was 
charged in 1819 with a mission to Khiva. Having been ap- 
ointed Major-General in the war against Persia, he distinguisbed 
imself before Kars in 1828, and before Kalila in 1829. In 1830 
he distinguished himself in the campaign in Poland, and greatly 
contributed to the victory of Kazimiez, in consequence of which 
he received the grade of Lieutenant-General. In 1832 he was 
charged with negotiating a suspension of hostilities with the 
Victory of Egypt, Mohamid Ali. In 1835 he was appointed 
Commander of the Fifth Corps of Infantry. In 1838 he fell into 
disgrace on account of disorders having crept into his corps, and 
for baving neglected the armament of Sevastopol. He returned 
to Moscow and was considered a chief representative of the Old 
Russian party and the Old Russian ideas. In 1848 he re-entered 
the active army and became a member of the council of war, 
aod later commander of the grenadiers of the guard. In 1855 
the Government gave him command of the Army of the Cau- 
casus and the conduct of the war. The capture of Kars was bie 
last great exploit from which he received the surname of Karski. 
He remained commander of the Russian army in the Caucasian 
provinces until the accession of Alexander II. who appointed 
Prince Bariatinsky to the position in place of Mouravieff. 





Lapy Hot.axp.—Many persons will regret to hear of the 
death of Sydney Smith’s favourite daughter Saba, Lady Holland. 
She married in 1834, as bis second wife, Sir Henry Holland, M.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., the eminent physician, Physician in Ordinary to 
the Queen since 1852, and has had issue two daughters by t.im. 
Lady Holland was author of the well-known biography of her 
father, the witty canon of St. Paul’s, and poseessed no slight share 
of his humour. 

Sir James Lewis Knicut Bruce.—The Times of the 8th 
alt, contaihs the following: The Right Hon. Sir James L. Knight 
Bruce, whose resignation of the high office of Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal in Chancery was announced by us only a fortnight ago, died 
wma! afternoon at the Priory, Roehampton, at the age of 75. 

rn in 1791, a younger son of Mr. John Knight, a gentleman of 
independent property in Devonshire, the late Sir J. Knight 
Bruce, then Mr. Knight, was, in 1812, admitced a student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and in 1817 called toBar. After attending the Welsh 
circuit for a short time he exchanged the C on Law for the 
Equity Bar, where his great talents and industry soon secured a 
large practice. In 1829 he was appointed a King’s Co , and 
in 1831 was returned to Parliament for Bisbop’s 
borough whose very name is probably known to but few of the 
P t generation, and known only to them as having been con- 
demned to disfranchisement by one of the schedules to the Re- 
form Bill. In 1834 he received the degree of D.C.L., “ honoris 
causa,” from the University of Oxford. A Cunservative in poli- 
ties, he was one of the Counsel heard at the Bar of the House of 
Lords in 1835 ageinst the Corporation Reform Act, Sir Charles 
Wethberell being bis leader. In 1837, the year in which he as- 
sumed the additional surname of Bruce by Royal licence, he 
closed his Parliamentary career by an wi struggle for 
the representation of the borough of Cambridge ; and in 1841, at 
the age of 50, was raised to the Bench as Vice-Chancellor. Ten 
ears iater, in 1851, on the creation of the Court of Appeal, Lord 
worth and Sir J, Knight Bruce were selected as the first 
Lords Justices. In the following year, upon Lord Cranworth’s 
elevation to the Woolsack, Sir ee ee jointed as 
his colleague, and Sir J. Knight Bruce became senior J 
tice, a position he only resigned a fortnight before his death. 
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companied General Whitlock to Jubbulpore, Saugor 
Kinveo. and which wore otlll under ble command te the 193% 
Aprii or the 6th of June, 1858. The corps wnich are incladed in 
this category are the following, O to K :—The lett wing of her 
Majesty’s 12th Lancers, No. 8 Field Battery Royal arti 
East India Company’s Army.—The A troop European Horse 47. 
tillery, the F troop Native Horse Artillery; the C company + 
the 4th Battalion of Artillery (horse battery), the B company © 
the 4th Battalion of Artillery, the L company of Sappers y of 
Miners, the 3d European Regiment, the 1st Regiment of Maint 
Native Infantry, a detachment of the 50th Regiment of - 
Native Infantry, and a squadron of the 2d regiment of Cg 
Hyderabad Contingent. To these must be added the pation 
men of her Majesty’s 43d Regiment of Light Infantry, ang the 
15th Regiment of Madras Native Infuntry, as these joined them 
under the command of Brigadier M‘Duff, and a detachment ft 
Sikh cavalry under Lieutenantj Metze,"known as Metze’s pg 
Besides these we must include those portions of the 3d European 
Regiment, the 50th Madras Native Infantry, and other Portions 
of the Madras army which had joined General Whitlock before 
he met the enemy at Banda, and which were still under hig com 
mand at the date of the capture of Banda and Kirwee The 
share of the Commander-in-Chief will be paid to the repre 
tives of the late Lord Clyde, and the general and divisional staff 
are likewise entitled to participate. 


The deaths of the following officers have been Officially re. 
rted at the War-office, since the Ist of October :—Lieut.co) 
homas Wright Hudson; Majors Lionel Bridge, Royal Arti) 
lery ; Louis Howe Bazalgette, 24th Regiment ; and Robert Wat. 
son, Ceylon Rifle Regiment ; Captains Edward Egan Royal 
Artillery ; Francis Davis, 19th Regiment ; James Moorhead, Mth 
Enniskillens ; J. Phillips Coshy Lanphier, 25th King’s Own Bor. 
derers; William Wise, 72d Highlanders; and Charles Dutton 
Lieutenants C. Fitzherbert Errington, Royal Artillery ; John 
Herbert Smith, Royal Engineers ; Frederick Tweed, 2ist Fusi. 
leers ; Leonard J. Wilkineoa, 58th Regiment ; John Leggett, 34 
Dragoon Guards; John Nicholson, 14th Regiment ; and H. Har. 
man Young, 31st Regiment ; Ensign the Hon. Henry E. Dormer 
60th Rifles. Assist. weg my PY W. Stevens ; Inspector. 
Gen. of Hospitals, Joseph Skey, M.D.; Surg. G. Calvert, stag. 
and Richard Arthur Pearson, M.D., 87th Regiment. ‘Assis,’ 
Surgs. T, Quinlan, staff; J. Henderson Rolland, staff; and T 
Kennedy, staff. Deputy-Purveyor R. Wright. Ascist.-Superin. 
tendent of Stores, E, Fayer. e 





Navy ? 


The contract for the extension of Portsmouth Sock bas 
been signed between the Admiralty and Mr. George mith, of 
Pimlico. Five years is the specified contract time for the com. 
pletion of the works, but it is probable that they may shorten 
the time by at least one-fifth, and under such circumstances 
would become entitled to a certain premium from the Admin- 
lity in addition to the fixed scale of prices under which the con- 
tract is taken.——It is reported at Plymouth that the armour. 
plated screw steamship Ocean, 24, Capt. C. 8. S. Stanhope, will 
be supplied with stores and provisioue for the Mediterranean, in 
order to relieve the iron armour-plated screw steamship Resist. 
ance, 18, Capt. Henry 8. Hillyar, C.B.—The screw steam cor. 
vette Barossa, 21, Capt. Henry Boys. which has left Japan for 
England, may be expected about the 20th of February next—_ 
Additional particulars have been received at Chatham Tespecting 
the final trial of the ships comprising the Channel squadron, under 
steam, during the run from the coast of Ireland to Piymoutl On 
leaving Bantry Bay, on the 1st ult., a short trial of the squadron 
at full speed took place, when in the course of the trial, which 
lasted only two hours, the Achilles beat every other ship, the 
shorter vessels acquitting themselves remarkably well, with the 
exception of the ‘ophon, which on this occasion took the 
fourth place only. The ponderous Lord Clyde, which represents 
in the squadron Mr. Reed’s class of wood-built frigates, com- 
pletely clad with thick armour, took the second place, while the 
Pallas, which has gained the palm for sailing in all trials, and 
under all circumstances, followed next. The Pallas, it may be 
remarked, is 50ft. shorter than any other frigate of the squadron, 
and by thus taking the third place, beating even the Caledonia. 
Ocean, and Hector, and coming so near the Achilles, has vindi- 
cated the character of the new ships as steamers, which the mo- 
mentary failure of the on might otherwise have compro- 
mised. of accidents during the short race a far- 
ther trial of the Bellerophon was ordered on her way to Porte 
mouth, resulting in a speed of rather more than 14 knots, and 
equalling, in fact, that achieved in August last at the measured 
mile, Stokes Bay. During the cruise the Pallas succeeded in 
beating everything under canvas, and followed close upon the 
heels of the Achilles, which proved herself the fastest vessel of 
the squadron under steam, and that notwithstanding the Pallas 
is 155ft. shorter than the Achilles, Since the trials the Pallashas 
proceeded to Galway for a short time.——The ecrew corvette 
Wades, 21, 360 horse power, has.been put out of commission. 
She has been in commission within a few weeks of four year, 
during which period she has been attached to the squadron on 
the West Coast of America.— In consequence of the large 
number of applicants for admission to the Royal navy who have 
been rejected by the stringency of the existing medical reguls 
tions, the Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets has called 
for a nominal list from the medical department of the Fisgard, st 
Woolwich dockyard, of the number rejected, with a statement of 
the causes. They are as follows: Muscular debility, weakness of 
intellect, palpitation, dyspepsia, deformed chest, rupture and 
tendency thereto, varicocele, impediment of speech, delicate a 
pect, indifferent cvesight, flat chest, defective feet, cataract in the 
eye, shallow chest, and other distortions of frame, small and em 
ted, under and over age, round-shouldered, eruption, scart, 
loss of fingers, chronic enlargement of tonsils, pigeon-breasted, 
defective nutrition, enlarged glands, &c. As but very few of the 





tain | applicants were found totally exempt from one or more of the 


above-named impediments, an amended list has received the 
sanction of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty submitted 
by the Medical Department——The Admiralty official Nowy 

for the current quarter contains in its “ List of the Stesm- 


. | Ships and Vessels of the Royal Navy,” one vessel thus placed : 
Lan-| “96, Captain, 6, iron screw steam turret-ship, 


= 
4,272 tons, 900 horse power ; building by Messrs, Laird, Birkeo- 
head.” This, of course, is the vessel about which so much hs 
been said as having been designed by the Messrs Laird, 

Captain Coles’s superintendence and directions, and which is sup 
posed to represent Capt. Coles’s views on the subject of turret 
ships, As Parliament at present stands prorogued. it is impos! 
ble to ask Sir John Pakington in his place in the House of Com- 
mons whether this vesse] has any cxltenes beyond the appear 
ance of her name and description on the official navy list. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Captain : R Purvis of Satellite to Racoon, Com- 
mander: D Boyle to be Com of Coast Guard st 
Galway. Lieuts. E B Boyle, F G@@ Gambier, and LA ey 
to Racoon ; P Storr to Irresistible, tor serviee in tho Coast Guard; 
H A Monteith to Tamar ; A J O’Rosketts to Reindeer ; C H Farqu: 
harson to Rinaldo ; H F Cleveland to Hibernia. 
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‘lim of Southern life and manners, the whele being worked | which is, perhaps, a still better example of the manner in 

New Bub licatiows. - in a forcible-fecble way which is rather suggestive of the} which he treated the rural scenery amid which he so loved to 

Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have lately republished | school girl than the soldier. The illustrations, of which there| dwell. “ Venice,” No, 274, by Samuel Prout, is a characteris. 
Beethoven's Letters, translated by Lady Wallace. The collec-| are six, are in keeping with the writing, being as indifferent | tic work from the hand that knew so well how to work out 
tion, which extends to two volumes, is based upon the edition | as possible. : the details and effects of old architectural combinations; and 
of Dr. Ludwig Nohl, to which has been added a second col-| The Harpers have lately published a work by John Minor | there js a sketch of a cottage, No. 299, also by Prout, which, 
lection published by Dr. Ludwig Ritter von Kéchel, and | Botts, of Virginia, entitled The Gredt Rebellion, and professing | although slight, and almost in monochrome, is a transcript, 
consisting of letters addressed by Beethoven to his royal | to give its secret History, rise, progress, and failure, with other } true, to nature of the “bits” of scenery so familiar to all who have 
’ pupil, the Archduke Rodolph, Cardinal-Archbishop of Olmutz. | matters appertaining thereto, particularly in connection with | wandered much in the rural by-waysof England. In strong 
They cover a period of thirty-six years in the career of the | the political life of the writer, which is, of course, vindicated. | contrast with Prout—and notin favourable contrast, either— 
great composer, (1790-1826,) and relate for the most part to| We know little of the history of Mr. Botts, except that he/| stands Joseph Nash, an artist of some current celebrity for his 
the details of his daily life, as illustrations of which they pos-| was a man of note in past times, and somewhat famous during | drawings of the interior of old English mansions. The architec- 
seas considerable value, though of not much interest other-| the early stages of the war in the newspapers of the North | tural details of his two pictures here of the interior of the Eng- 
wise. It is the business of a biographer to know where the|and South which had always space, and to spare, in| lish‘Houses of Parliament, are certainly managed with great 
subject of his biography was at such and such times—the| which to chronicle his opinions and movements. A Union |skill and minuteness, but Mr. Nash has failed in his attempt to 
houses in which he lived, the works upon which he was en-| man through good and evil report, he is naturally proud of| enliven his subject by the introduction of the formal rows of re- 
gaged, who were his friends and foes, the names of his ser-| his record, as many who favoured aud fought for Secession | pregentatives, each one of whom looks asif he had just stepped 
vants, if he had any, the colour and cut of his coat, the num-| are of theirs,and both justly, according to their different| from Madame Tussaud’s gallery to his place on the floor of 
ber of cups of tea or coffee which hedrank at breakfast, with | standpoints. Belonging to no section ourselves, or as Mr.|the House. There is merit in some of the Irish types of char- 
whatever else is essential to a proper understanding of the | Botts says in his motto, knowing “no North, no South, no| acter painted by T. A. Jones. His picture of “ A Limerick 
man and his life. As information of this sort is usually to be} East, no West,” we must decline to take part in any quarrel | Lass,” No, 289, though somewhat idealised and ‘highly-colour- 
found in letters, it is well that they should be preserved, but| which he may have, or may have had, with the Confederacy | ed, is a pleasant one to look at, and embodies a type of beauty 
when they contain nothing else, as is frequently the case, we | and its rulers, both of whom have passed into the serene do-| that is possible, ifrare. By far the strongest examples of the 
doubt the propriety of printing them—the most trivial as well| main of history, where, in due time, they will be judged ac- | modern school of water-colour art, in this collection, are the 
as the most important, with a grand flourish of trumpets, as if| cording to their deserts. When that time shall arrive we|sketches of Mrs. Murray—for, little more than sketches are 
they were an addition to literature. If no manis a hero tohis} have no doubt but that Mr. Botts’s work will receive the at-| they, any of them—but sketches marked with a richness of 
valet, the majority of men are less then heroes to themselves, | tention that itis entitled to; till then it must, we think, |colour, and a vigour, seldom attained by the feminine hand. 
especially when scribbling hastily about the smallest of| merely rank among the materials of history. The blotting manner of work now so successfully practised 


' their private concerns. If the reader infers from all} * t ‘ oT tai by the great English masters of the art, is to be seen in these 
this that we have no great opinion of the letters| Th popularity of a writer may be gathered from certain |.) s1cnes in all ite stages—the unfinished condition in which 


of Beethoven, as preserved here, he will not be far from the | %8" Which his publishers and the newspapers are not slow | 149 of them are left making them all the more interesting, 

truth, = most of them are worthless, except,for biographi- |‘ 8ive; his reputation from others, which are frequendy| 4. this yery account, to all wko can really appreciate this 

cal purposes, and should have been allowed to remain in the known to the initiated alone. A large sale is always an in- branch of art. Where high finish has been aimed at—as in 

obscurity from which they have been exhumed. We can re- dication of popularity, real ri stimulated, but seldom, OT | the faces of some of the Spanish senoritas, for example—we 

call but two which interested us—the first being the letter | 2€Ver, of reputation. Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, for in-| 145 see with what success Mrs. Murray can work out a pic- 

written by Beethoven to his brothers Carl and Johann in re- | 8t#nce, has sold to the extent of two hundred thousand copies,| 154 when it pleases her to uttend to details; and the fine 

ference to his deafness, the last his account of how he snubbed while the Maud of Tennyson has hardly reached its tenth edi- drawing of the figure of “ Mahomed Ben Aboo,” is evidence 

the imperial family in the presence of Goethe. Of theauthen-| ‘ion. The test of @ poet’s success in this country has de-| (¢ tne conscientious study by which, alone, she could have 

ticity of this letter, which is from the collection of Bettina von pended, during the last ten or fifteen years, upon the size Of| J 1.in64 her remarkable power of delineating the human 

Arnim, we bave our doubts, though the editor appears to be the volume, and the colour of its binding; a twelvemo in drab torm. Of the specimens of work in this gallery from the pen- 

satisfied of its genuineness. The following passage is curious| i®dicated popularity, and an eighteenmo in blue and gold,| 61) of the somewhat renowned pre-Raphaelite, Dante G. Ros- 

enough, the opening lines suggesting the stanza ot Burns, “ A | *iuified reputation. We accepted these tests, particularly | .orti the less said the better, perhaps. Why an artist of genius 

king can mak’ a belted knight:” “ Kings and princes can in-| ‘he last, we never exactly knew why, and migut never have) «1 ouiq devote himself to imitating on panel, or on canvas, 

deed create professors and privy-councillors, andjconfer titles asked, but for the stupidity, or cupidity, of some of our Ame- panes of medieval stained glass, it passes our comprehension 

and decorations, but they cannot make great men,—spirits that | ican publishers, who at last put all their poets, great as well | ,,, imagine. His mission might have lain better in the Middle 

soar above the base turmoil of this world. There their powers | 98 small, home as well as foreign, in this distinguishing ceru- Ages, when, as an illuminating friar, he might doubtless have 
fail, and this it is that forces them to respect us. When two lean livery. We have shaken our heads over several, as Bul- secured reputation for his conception of the impossible and 

persons like Goethe and myself meet, these grandees cannot wer, Swain, and Massey, and made ene Hervey, show his absurd. Some other English artists of celebrity do not figure 
fail to perceive what such as we consider great. Yesterday, credentials, which turned out to be errant forgeries trom be- well, here. A “ Group of Calves,” No. 317, by Harrison Weir, 
on our way home, we met the whole Imperial family ; we saw | Simning to end. Here, however, comes one whom we have) ;, vest in execution and character. Birket Foster, famous for 
them coming some way off, when Goethe withdrew his arm neither the right, nor the inclination, to stop—the sweet 80DG- | his illustrations to popular books of the holiday sort, is the ret 
from mine, in order to stand aside; and, say what I would, I| StTess, Jean Ingelow, whose gd have just been issued by verse of felicitous in No. 282, ‘On the River,” nor is John Ab- 
could not prevail upon him to make another step in advance. Mesers. Roberts Brothers, in blue and gold. They make, solon much better in his “ Harvesting,” No. 276, or in hig 
I pressed down my hat more firmly on my head, buttoned up these poems of here, that have won for her a — which | ,, Cottage Door,” No. 314. Some of Richardson's English 
my great-coat, and, crossing my arms behind me, I made my | ¥@ cannot but Gia wit endese, © nae eae venminS Wt landscapes are worthy of more than a passing glance, nor do 
way through the thickest portion of the crowd. Princes and | three hundred and thirteen pages, handsomely printed, as they | 1.6 mannerisms of Rowbotham prevent us from recognizing 
courtiers formed a line for me; Archduke Rodolph took off should be, and illustrated with initial letters, around which a certain tranquil charm in hia memoriesof river banks. “A 
his hat, and the Empress bowed to me first. ‘These great ones | ®f€ grouped the leading incidents of the principal poems. A Head,” No. 305, by J. D, Linton, is strong in colour and in 
ofthe earth know me, To my infinite amazement, I saw the | Portrait of Miss Ingelow faces the title page, which is partly character, and in No. 275, “ The Reverie,” a slight sketch by 
procession defile past Goethe, who stood aside with his hat off, printed in Nag p IR aatewadah —— and earnest wo- the same artist, we find certain qualities of delicacy appzopri- 
bowing profoundly. I afterwards took him sharply to task | 0, which, ii not positively handsome—but we are not sure! 4. 10 tne subject of the design. Several drawings of Ame- 
for this; I gave him no quarter, and upraided him with all of that—is certainly fine and interesting. 






























rican scenery, by William Craig, are noticeable for effect, as’ 
his sins, especially towards you, my dear friend, as we had are also various productions from the pencil of W. H. 
just been speaking of you.” The spectacle of the bowing Hine Arts. Thwaites. 
Goethe is not a pleasant one, though it was no more @ proof|ji¢ wareR-coLOUR DRAWINGS IN THE ARTISTS’ FUND Ex-| Among the American artists who contribute water-colour 
of servility on his part than the be-hatted independence of HIBITION. drawings to this exhibition, we will make brief mention of a 


Beethoven was a proof of greatness on his. Not to dwell fur- 
ther, however, on these letters, in which musical readers may 
find more than we have done, we will only add that the col- 
lection is illustrated by a fine head of Beethoven, from an ori- 
ginal portrait now for the first time engraved, and by a fac- 
simile of his manuscript, or score, as we should perhaps call it. 


Hitherto there has been but little appreciation, in America, | {°¥- Thomas Nast bas a couple, here, o humorous charac- 
of that charming branch of art, painting in water-colours, which ee . -_ non —. eterno oreg- 
ote 1 a race ere - — « Dead Game,” No. 287, by Johu W. Bill, isa eavefal ar 
as in some of the continental countries of Europe. An im- - : ’ A 
pression seems to prevail that the material isa very perishable a 4 coe gig: ony egy — mean 
one, and yet this is not borne out by investigation and the logic | |, Sneehineaip . "Maine. ” No. 261 be " ~ Ape, 

Not the least of the many results of a great war such as the| of facts. Water-colour drawings by the old Italian masters of senatesn “The tains Weehawken ‘ i Gale,” ge 
people of the United States have lately passed through is the| oil painting, are frequently to be found iff the portfolios of con- | |, nan Ass Coach” Woo. 208. te Prk ® are 18, 
flood of wishy washy publications by whicb wricers of all} noisseurs, and, where commoa care las been taker of them, inna atte Rng ant pets phi yet “ - pena y J. M. 
sorts seek to celebrate it and themselves. Fi st among | they preserve their brilliancy and freshness of colour to a re- displayed in his “ Pool in the Wood.” No 308 . nerd oe 
the “ mob of gentlemen who write with ease” are the whilom | markable extent. In these later days, science has done much me initiate Geutitt tuck ma Ma por " na Col- 
army-correspondents, that aspire to the dignity of historians | for the improvement of the pigment and other materials used light, but pes in sie diene ais ‘ian a + eng 
and novelists, who, by the way, are often “ one and indivisi- | by painters in water-colours, and it is fair to assume that the |° sed PrrPenn tins cae 1 tigen te sobe: neon oo ect. 
ble,” like the old French Republic. We have had, and are | productions worked out by these will be of a yet more durable ecmimaiia aniline = oe eee IRS em - M r-colours, 
having, histories of the war, Northern and Southern, more | and permanent character than those wrought after the old me- oo 3. B. Kesoct a i is i et age 
than we care to read, and we have had, and are having, ro | thod, and with the lees perfect materials. It is pleasant to| "Y pte mr iaeenaliie tee ers whom our limits 
mances of the war, the last of which, so far as we have seen, | record the first water-colour exhibition of any consequence got nadie’ a » Artists’ Fund Exbibiti 
has just been published by the Harpers under the title of Zhe] that has yet been opened in this city, and for which a separate man trathfully sty thank tu ie cuhalaly ton py tan. . al we 
Sanctuary. The writer of this work, George Ward Nichols,| gallery has been appropriated by the Artists’ Fund S0-| 065 oe mune tab henemebhn denkidthen-tee Sites mo 
= —— pte mich yong een Sete, en PE TS, : : : ment in it isthe most interesting. In future, the officers of 
what capacity, and who went with the army of Sherman in| Figuring on the walls of this gallery, and in the corridor, the Baciate waked On well bo ben thes the pat ation of th 
its campaign through the South, concerning which he has | are a few specimens of the works of some of the older English pert ny f soc le why ey aah Noi a of their 
written a narrative entitled The Story of the Great March. This | masters of water-colour painting,—Turner among the number, e dindiaieRentaininn eatin ~ oo 
is his qualification for the task in hand, and the only one that we | and vigorous old David Cox. No. 231, by the former, cannot per m + ta os eek ead om doe : - hrrrtangenan 
have been able to discover, since to consider him as an author, or | be looked upon as anything more than a very feeble example nished oi aa index P Sin not being fur- 
his book in any sense as literature, would be to misuse terms. His| of the great artist, whose name, indeed, constitutes the chiet ‘ 
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scenes are laid in the South, beginning in Northern Alabama | value of the design; nor can we say better of the “ Sketch ' LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 

and ending on the Atlantic coast, and his characters are such | from Nature,” No. 51,a very slight and washy production A Letter from the Editor of the Athe 

as we should expect in a story of the kind, consisting of Union | from the same “ vanished hand.” A landscapecomposed from a eam, 


. find Confederate soldiers and officers, with enough women to| truly English scenery, by David Cox, No. 49,is a much more| Finding that during my absence from England the subject of 
develope the love portion of the plot, besides a sprinkling of | satisfactory specimen of the English method of working in ee wane gable seuaaiaisin a ey 
coloured Americans of African descent. A Southern Union | this style of art, forty or fifty years ago.- It displays much of | Science meeting in Manchester, where it was introduced by Mr. 
man loves Southern Secesh. girl, who changes her notions | the ruggedness, indeed, by which the manner of the artist was | Anthony Trollope, afterwards pretty generally in the London 
during the war, and rewards him by giving him her hand| marked, but there is a plain, homespun truth about it seldom | Pres, 4m induced ay Sapte oe oh state in which 

when it is over. This is the chief incident of the tale, the ac- | obtained by those who “niggle” their work into a condition of ene Senior eam, ond 


, legislators in America, and (so far as a man could learn such 
cessories of which are battles and skirmishes, with occasional | high polish. There is a sketch by the same artist, No. 228, | fact in travelling over 10,000 miles of American ground, and 
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with all classes of the people) how it stands, generally, 
in the minds of the reading classes. On the whole, I think we 
are nearer to a eettlement of this question than many persons 


su 5 
The aathors, I can say with some confidence, are with their 
lish brethren, toa man. At Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, I had opportunities of talking on this subject withfsuch 
men as Longfellow, Agassiz, Lowell, Emerson, Holjes, Boker, 
Bayard Taylor, Bowles, Richardson, Horace Greeley, and their 
like. These eminent men of letters not only feel, as we do here, 
the rank injustice done by the literary pirates on both sides of 
the Atlantic, but are prepared on all occasions warmly and 
stoutly to urge their views on publishers and politicians. So 
far, then, as our literary fellows are concerned, we may rely on 
every assistance being given to us in our queet of justice. 
The publishers are not unanimous, though they are very nearly 
so. Two or three houres—I need not name them—still persist 
in looking at the question solely from the point of view of their 
own trading interests. That they are making a great mistake in 
policy, even as regards their personal advantages, I have no 
doubt, after what I have seen and heard of the reprint-trade in 
America—such a mistake as our own Cornish people made when 
clamouring for the right of wrecking—such as our Norfolk peo- 
ple made when they protested against free imports of corn ; but, 
being blind to their true interests, and taking only the lowest 
trade view of their duty, these two or three houses stand in the 
way of a complete unanimity among publishers, Messrs, Lippin- 
cott and Co.,of Philadelphia, the largest book-distributors in 
America, perhaps in the world, are strangely in favour of a copy- 
right convention. I can assert the same of Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields, of Boston ; and, indeed, ot every liberal and enlightened 
publishing firm in the States. It is the same with the proprietors 
of periodicals. Mr. Leslie, a very large reprinter of Englieh 
tales and novels, told me that he has found by long and large ex- 
perience that it would be safer for him, as a publisher, to give 
the Eoglish writer a good price for his work than to steal it. The 
curse of all wrong-doing is, that more than one can ply the evil 
trade. Our wreckers used to quarrel about their spoil, and would 
sometimes kill each other for a stolen article not worth a song. 
Pirates are proverbial for their frays and violence. No thief is 
ever satisfied to see his neighbour prospering on the results of a 
common crime, and no reprinter can be sure that his fellow in 
the offence will not invade his frontier and seek to appropriate 
his gains. Thus, to use Mr. Leslie’s own illustration, the trade 
of reprinting from English works is, at best, a gambling traneac- 
tion, Say be buys (for a small sum) from an English novelist 
the right to reprint a tale in one of his popular magazines. Be- 
fore he has published half of it some one produces the tale in 
full. He never can feel sure of his property being his own. 
Every trade calculation has to be made in the face of this vitiat- 
ing element. He can trust nobody, and he lives.in a land where 
he cannot ask protection from the law. In fact, he has no pro- 
perty in the work, though it may be necessary for him to risk 
upon the reproduction many thousands of dollars. The return 
for bis risk is just as uncertain as if he walked into Morrissey’s 
* hell,’ and staked his money on the red and black, The clever 
publishers of the States are now begiuning to see that even on 
the low ground of their personal interests - and nany of them, | 
need not say, being geutlemen avd scholars, take a far loftier 
view of this question—the need for a copyright law which should 
deal with intellectual property, as the law deals with all other 
kinds of wealth, is extremely urgent. 
The politicians, so far as I could leary, from Secretary Seward 
and Vice President Foster down to the humblest member of 
Congress, have no antipathy to a copyright law as euch. They 
may have doubts whether the reading clasees are yet prepared 
to give up the use of stolen books. They may hesitate as to 
whether, in the present condition of feeling in America towards 
England, any attempt to do an act of justice and favour towards 
English writers would be popular. But they do not argue for a 
continuance of the old piratical system on any pretended ground 
of rigbt and honour. In fact, they admit the wrong, and only 
profess to doubt whether ignorant men who like a bargain can be 
made to «e that robbing an author of his property is not the 
best way of getting all the good out of him which he is capable 
of yielding to a moral reader of his work. They see, however, 
that a change is coming. The man who likes a bargain and is 
willing to take it at his neighbour’s cost, is not the best sort of 
citizen in a free commonwealth ; hence it is beginning to be seen 
that his preference for other people’s property is not a passion 
to be gratified by the legislature at all times and seasons. The 
brain of America, it begins to be seen, has eome right to considera- 
tion as well as the pocket. That reprinting which was servicea- 
bie to the Ohio farmer is clearly injurious to the Cambridge poet 
or professor ; and when the latter rises up in the name of com- 
mon right and common sense, his case is one that cannot be gaia- 
said. t for the unhappy differences which divide the two go- 
veroments in the political field, this question might be set at rest. 
In the political circles of the United States—especially of the 
New England States—there is, just now, a passing passion of 
distrust and discontent, the deeper and fiercer from the love and 
reverence which it has for a day displaced. The causes ot this 
ill-will are known to all my readers; enough that the feeling 
prevails, and that it puts an obstacle in the way of friendly in- 
tercourse and legislation, This animosity, I hope, will die away ; 
when the old friendly feeling shall have revived, a disposition to 
prepare a solution of this question will be found, I confidently 
believe, among a large majority of the intellectual representa- 
tives of the New Evgiund States. In their hands this question 
lies. W. Herworrs Dixon. 
6 St. James's Torraae, Nov. 14, 1866. 
— ——— > 
REFORM IN THE Britisa AkmMy.—A London correspondent, 
referring to the intention of the Government to reorganize 
the British army on the Prussian model, gives the following bud- 
get of gossip relative to army scandals, and the statement pos- 
sesses more than ordinury interest at the present time :—‘* Mean- 
while incidents daily occur but too well fitted to sharpen the edge 
of public opinion in the condemnation of the preseat antiquated 
system of army rule. The easy-going administration of the Horse 
Guards in matters of regimental discipline. and the constantly- 
recurring scandals, attributed, if not altogether attributable, to 
defects of the system, and want of personal fitness and experience 
in high quarters, are likely to engage no inconsiderable share of 
popular attention. It is no secret that the commanding officer of one 
of our crack regiments, having been for some time seriously em- 
barrassed by ever-deepening losses on the turf, has recently been 
obliged to aek leave of aes ees it is supposed, to 
quitting the service. The evil unfortunately does not end there. 
‘The force of example in military life is notoriously contagious, 
Many of the younger men of family who are now, or have been 
























































in the regiment, are known to have been very heavy losers by | others 


betting or play, and the son of a very noble lord, long familiarly 
known in public life, is said to have eluded, not without diffi- 
culty, the attention of confiding acquaintances to whom he has 
contracted obligations to the extent of £200,000. All this has 
not come about ina day, or @ month, or even a year; and the 
relatives of the young men who bave been thus led astray na- 
turally complain with bitterness that habits of the kind were suf. 
fered to grow up unchecked, whea they ought to have been die, 





couraged and put an end to by those in authority. About their] disturbed, and the august old man who reigns over them hey 
notoriety there is unfortunately no room for discussion. Formal | nothing to fear from their enterprise. The fear is lest pretended 
notice may never have been wn to the Commander-in-Chief ; | Romans sbould be introduced into Rome taken from the fron 
but it is undeniable that the main facts were perfectly wel! known | the provinces of Naples, or even from Sicily, to renew here the 
in the circle in which he exclusively lives and moves.” deplorable occurrences of Palermo.” 
The correspondent concludes by maintaiuing that public o 
. Tue Two “ BELGRAVIAS” tn Court.—The question of the | will not be dleturbed. “The Romans,” he says, “ will patient 
rival “ Belgravias” in London has been before the Court of| await the events which will show them to be in the right, 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart. It ap that the proprietors of one | will continue to surround the Pope with their respect, and will do 
of the magazines! known by this title registered it at Stationers’-| nothing to precipitate the fall of the clerical Government, which 
a as a —_ yr peers 1863, but never published a copy | must fall ot itself, because it cannot possibly be carried on.” 
until another firm of pu ers da thl i 
of the same name, edited by Miss Braddon, whose ‘Popolarity PENsIONING A Port.—“ Lord Derby has granted a 
was likely to make the undertaking a good — us stl-| of £40-per anuum to Mr. Robert Young, as a reward for his |j. 
mulated they brought out their magazine hastily, so as to main-|terary merit, and an acknowledgment of his services as ‘a 
tain their claim to the title. The Vice-Chancellor decided that | torical aud agricultural poet.’ This was effected through the ip. 
the = publication was not sufficient to entitle its owners to the strumentality of Lord Claud John Hemilton, who presented g 
exclusive right of the title, and that the rival magazine wasin the | numerously signed memorial to the Premier.” As long ago a 
same position. The prayer of each party was therefore rejected, | 1840, + the Fermanagh True Blue,’ as he is fondly entitled by 
aud they were counselled to settle their difficulty privately. | his friends, put forward a pretty strong hint for a pension, [y 
This is virtually a triumph for Miss Braddon, for it advertises thefpreface to one of his works—‘The Ulster Harmonist'—hy 
her venture without any cost. But the affair brings to light one says :—‘ The influence of lyric poetry, in rousing the passions 
curious circumstance of which the world knew uothing previously, | and calling forth the sympathies of the miad, is too universally 
namely—that a number of persons are in the constant habit, | admitted to require a single observation ; and if a Moore, the 
when a name occurs to + ang py os em o poom, « play, author of seditious ond licentious congs, bee been considera de- 
& magazine, or a Dewspaper, to run to Stationers’ Hall, and have | serving of a pension by our present ig-Radical Administra. 
it enrolled, though they may never intend to write or publish any | tion, the bumble man who exerts hia talents in writing loyal and 
of these various forms of literature, but trust to the chapter of | constitutional pieces must surely have some claim on the 
accidents to be able to claim compensation from some uncon-| nage of those whore cause he advocates.’” Here is a specimen 
scious offender, who uses the title without knowing that it had| of Mr. Young’s genius :— 
been previously registered. The judgment in question is valua- we fal 
ble as disposing of, and in fact éxtinguisbing, this species of lite- =. — —— ee sae 
rary bearers. >» on sense the publication of the rival ‘ Bel- ; Where Lucifer hey Ame ~_ 
gravias” has really been of use to society. And to excite sedition : ; 
Where truth and reason strive in vain 
Money Panics In ENGLAND—A REMEDY SuGGEsTED.— Dark ignorance to banish, 
The Currency Reform Association of London have had an inter- And terror holds hermidnight reign, 
sh 
view with the President of the Board of Trade, the chairman of And causes peace to vanish. 
which, Mr. A. Alison, showed Sir Stafford Northcote that all the 
wy — —— Amt of our day were —e to the fact 
at the Bank of gland is a trading establishment, with a 
share capital, and bound to make profits. As a substitute, hé ss tna pon bape apay ee yd = 
noon the ‘Beak et Be a wy sy i — “ — —_ fruit i take the trouble of Saeki in-gathering, to crop ears 
uway from the Bank of England the power of issuing notes, an ’ . p ¥ 
give out bank notes in enthense for gold or Government securi- | Of mg Oy - — basket — “yng nom and —— 
ties. This plan is much simpler, and would go far to cure those | NOW bis 8 oo - Shie of bi bis = lh "it wb aed a 
commercial hurricaues which sweep at intervals with such fearful | €XPeuse perhaps double of his present. if, when the corn ar. 
a to so ee ee 
property. Sir Stafford Northcote held out little promise of re- ptt rte totiprts AP ag 9 mcgreiny A Wo- 
lief. He could not see how the project would work advantage- field an ry ided ‘ch A rd aan a 
ously, but said be would consult the Chancellor of the Exche- | “elds, eac — wit yo e - ° thal an ch seed 
quer—not an encouraging sign. It is remarkable that while — is ea round t! — — — * —a 
oR 
cure, at are Chambers of Commerce wor ey canno r ’ oe A , 
Fea ap aere Se abe eects OE Roun ees aorta Ge tooen at eae 
0! existing 8 ? , 4 
Pe ee fered to touch the ground, or knocked about to the loss ofa 
THE Emperor NaPro.Eon.—The Paris correspondent of the | Single grain, before it was safely deposited in the granary; 
Globe, speaking of the appearance of the Emperor of the French | then, if wet, it could be safely and inexpensively subjected to 
at the review, on the 4th ultimo, says: When the Emperor had | & simple process of drying, & ee eat ron adopted, 
finished his inspection, he placed himself in front of the stands | Would be likely to — protean te ’ —- as teed were 
sevens spans betwee tho ann wy Geet | talc meet vine of itn | del ous sbucany pooouss of housing. Ii the euro of ooen wens 
served space before the s' a a view of his . 
Seteate + henead, ledeed, ot lems then half a oun yards from | placed in baskets or wire trays, tier above tier, so thata 
him. He was certainly much paler than he was a few months | strong and sustained blast of air were driven through them, 
back, and he sat his horse less gracefully—in fact, stiffly. He | whether set in motion by a fan or by the draught of a lofty 
had, in a word, the appearance of a man who is just beginning to chimney—the great power of which is well known to those who 
recover from serious illness, He wore the unifurm of a general, | have had to deal with really high stacks—not only would all 
with the btoad red ribbon of the Legion of Honour. His suite superfluous moisture be rapidjy absorbed, but the ear would 
was numerous, but it consisted entirely of his own people, aides- | become so dry as to cease to retain the grain, which would 
——- ae oekee ten = is — we I = from the ——— from a = = he. Pre went | 
mistake not, that the re n, blue, or white uniforms o' - e precious part of the crop thus k 
land, ond Pounte, or dentin have not been seen on such * take ~ own time for mowing the straw, or cutting it by ma- 
occasion. The Empress looked well, with her blue riding babit | chinery ; S cman y: ao > until pay in drying the 
fitted close to her frame, and her man/shat. But she seemed sad, | wheat itself should teac' m that it was a false economy to 
and I observed that she conversed little with the people about lose either straw or hay in unfavourable weather for want of 
her. — arrangements for drying these valuable crops.—T7he 
STRANGE Enp or A FRENCH ELOPEMENT.—M. de R—— . 
having acquired a fortuue in business, retired to a yy pro: MERIT bw nag ea Fil phere adv ANCE, ap- 
perty he possesed near Fontainebleau. Soon after, augh-| pears in a London Journal :—* WA , & 
ter Julie, twenty-one years of age, was asked in marriage by aj a Married Gentleman, who is qualified for a superior or su! 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, and in spite of her opposition | ordinate situation, who can keep a eet of books by double en- 
Sag Goa tote ees berth ant the setets of Sas summguhen seta toons oostonumt ta on tatteadegl onic eoreeee Maar 
pg the bride was missed, e result of the efficient secre an individual or a company, 
on only to find that the groom’s man, who had been a friend of| eral office with credit to nimself and satisfaction to his em- 
the young !ady’s from infancy, had likewise disap The | ployers, requite confidence and kindness with energetic, faith- 
father, like everyone else, believed in an eldpement, and all the| ful, and devoted service; and who, in short, wants little but 
usual means were employed to trace the ~—< ives, but unsuccess- | what he here advertises for—a chance.—Addrese, Nil Despe- 
fully. = occurred five — ago, and M, = —— having | randum.” 
lately purchased some adjoining property, op which was a quarry posi , 
long out of use, set some men to work, who found at the bottom a cy" Loves. pane eg lady eageen a tly De 
of an old excavation two skeletons, which from the remains of ow Pebbi: dees Were 5 Be mney fw Pon one ey 4 
clerkasnedbeedaaaen. ee en the chisel of my love, guided by the mallet of my adel, 
would have made some impression upon you. I, who have 
ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE EMPEROR oF Ausraia.| given every form to tbe roughest materials, had hoped that 
—A letter from Prague, in the Vaterland of Vienna, says :—| With the compass of reason, the saw of constancy, the fine file 
“The great subject of conversation of the moment is naturally | Of friendship, and the polish of my —_ : a = —_ 
the incident at tue theatre on the evening of the 27th October. | you one of the prettiest statues in the wor . ut, =" to ‘ 
There are still doubts as to whether the man arrested really bah but = ome + — ; ‘e yet a wees oe 
meant to take the life of the Emperor. The individual was in- ~ rem = co. oa 7" ~ Pp y SocneniGo exuieeas 
eas. atemioice ps nee A a nye — bs it is Cupid that rises wader = chisel. Dear column of my 
to the result so far obtained by the inquiry, but, as wehawb oe. hopes, pedestal of my happiness, cornice of my joy, if you 
marked, the doubts as to the importance of the event tend| make me happier I will raise to you statues and pyramids. 
rather to increase than to diminish. In the first place, some in-| To-morrow I will call for your answer.— AUGUSTE. 
formation should be obtained respecting the lish Captain U @ wee 3 It is said 
Cains ats ows ted one ental aa ew | taal pyres or aoe made ones eae 
affair was a plan carefully combined by this Englishman to pro-| wrion of the Greek and Latin Churches. The = difficult 
hl a i 
le was on on 8a b , an in 
1853, a similar attempt to assassinate the Emperor was frus-|and the Pope resisted. "at length, however, a com 
trated by an Irishman, Count O’Donnel.} was agreed to—the priests might marry, but the Bishops must 
be single. This reunion is an object of great moment to the 
Tue Crisis 1x RomME—A correspondent of the Debats,| Em of the French, who has devised some scheme for 
writing from Rome on the 31st ult., saye:— pg the junction of the Western and Eastern Churches, 
“At this moment of supreme crisis, agitated by fears and| which have been separated for many centuries. This reunion, 
hopes, instructions from Florence have led. to some changes in| if accomplished, would affect the politics of Europe quite as 
the members of the Roman committee. Men suspected of not| much as the ecclesiastical system of Christendom. 

















Tow row row, 
Fal lal laddle daddle, bow wow wow.” 























Joun CHINAMAN IN THE NEw Worip.—While we a0 
e Pontifical state are filling with| talking about the union of Great Britain and the United States 
tain an active surveillance upon the| by the telegraph, a union of another character is quietly ef 
frontier, and protect it from invasion. It isin this manner that|ing between this country and China. The last from 
the Italian t, faithfall the September | California briogs intelligence of » project that is quite a 
startling as was that of an oceanic telegraph when it was 
States in order to supply itself with a pretext for| broached. This new project is less 
the tory. While the Romans allow/| tion in San Francisco of a newspaper, to be printedin ” 
themselves to be led by the national committee, order will not be| and Chinese. The prospectus states that the California 
a 
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and Flying Dragon—for such is to be the name of the 
4 TOOE calesed 06 te 0. pest cummin ond in 
medium between America and Asia; to open the 

avenues of intercommunication between California, on the 
one hand, and China, Cochin China, Japan, New Zealand, 
ia,” &c., on the other. The province of this journal 

be “ to set forth, for the information of the Asiatic mer- 
chants, the nature and history of our manufactures, the kind 
ualities of our material products; and to furnish our 

own people with full information in regard to all the products. 
manufactures, and articles of commercial interest generally of 
China, Japan, India, and the adjacent regions.” t any of 
readers may ihis announcement as a hoax, we 
may state that the necessary fonts of Chinese types have been 
ordered, and engagements have been effected with a number 
of ex! printers in China to act as compositors and 


rs. 
It is hardly possible for those who live in the Eastern 
where a Chinaman is as much a rarity as an Indian, to 
realize that the number of Celestials in Caliiornia is so great 
as to warrant the publication of a newspaper in their native 
language. Yet such appears to be the fact. 





Tast# IN ARRANGING FLOwERs.—Of all the various mis- 
takes which are made by persons in arranging flowers, the 
commonest is that of putting too many into a vase ; and next 
to that is the mistake of putting too great a variety of colours 
into one bouquet. Every flower in a group should be clearly 

je and determinable without pulling the nosegay 

to pieces; the calyx of a clove pink should never be hid by 
being plunged into a head of white phlox, however well the 
two colours may look together. Sweet peas never look so 
well in the hand as they do on the boughs over which they 
climb, because they cannot be carried without crowding 
them ; but put them lightly into a vase with an equa! number 
of pieces of mignonette, or rather ornament a vase half full ;of 
mette with a few blooms of sweet peas, and you get a 
charming effect, because you follow thg natural arrangement 
by avoiding crowding of the blooms, and putting them with 
the green foliage which they want to set them off. Few peo- 
le are aware until they try it how exceedingly easy it is to 
spoil such a pleasing combination as this ; a piec» of calceo- 
scarlet geranium, or blue salvia would ruin it effectually. 

Such decided colours as these require to be grouped qa 
another vase, and should not even be placed on the same 
table with the sweet peas; they also require a much larger 
nderance of foliage to show them off to advantage than 
wanted by flowers of more delicate colours. There is no 
kind of foliage so generally useful for all purposes of decora- 
tion as that of ferns; and next to these must be ranked the 
smaller kinds of the fir tribe, such as arbor vite, yew, cypress, 
and juniper. In the selection of these for use amongst flowers 
there 1s great scope for taste and judgment. The stiff-grow- 
ing ferns, such as blechnum and osmunda, and the branches 
of thoja and taxus go best with spikes of tall flowers. More 
delicate flowers are best set off by elegant and finely divided 
of pteris and davallia, and by pieces of juniper and 
cypress; while the climbing ferns and selaginellas come in 
where scarcely anything else can be used, and give a charming 
and tasty finish.— Gardener's Chronicle. 





ArtiFici1aL Ivory.—An artificial ivory is now made in France 
from a paste of papier maché and gelatine, and to which the 
name of Parisian marble is given. Among many other things, 
the finest and most complicated mouldings for ceilings can he 
made, or capitals of columns can be constructed in any colour, 
It is said to be hard, durable, and elastic. 





TunnELLine Mont Cenis.—A letter from Florence says that 
the great enterprise of piercing Mont Cenis has now been com- 
pleted to one-half its extent. THe tunnel, which wilk be 12,220 
métres, 74 miles in length, is already pierced 6,110. M. Jacini 
has just sent a special commission to the spot to draw up are- 

on the means of completing this undertaking in three years, 
liament will be asked for the necessary funds in the approach- 
ing eession. ° 

Tue ADVANTAGES OF PRoTECTION.—A despatch from 
Bangor, State of Maine, says: “ The reason given by the woollen 
manufacturers for the closing up of their mills are, that the wool 
costs more in its original state than the manufactured goods sell 
for in the open market. Commissions also engross five per cent., 
cash sales command a discount of four per cent., while the go- 
vernment duty on the gross amount of sales is five per cent. Dye 
staffs and oils are likewise heavily taxed, labour is high, and 
goods sold at the present time d only about two-thirds 
of their actual value; Although many of the factories have al- 
ready stopped working, the glut of goods is still felt to be ex- 
cessive, and other mills must inevitably follow the course of 
events and close up until the dawn of better times.” 











A Vatuaite Secret Lost.—Poor Jacob Snider, the inventor 
of the English breechloader, was buried last week, and a secret 
of some worth it would appear has passed out of the world with 
him. The Rev. CO. W. Denison, in the course of his faneral ora- 
tion, said that, only a few hours before his death, Mr. Snider in- 
formed a friend at his bedside that he had a new secret with re- 
gard to a great principle of national defence more important than 
any he had yet discovered. “I will tell you the secret to-mor- 
tow,” he said, “ when you call to see me.” When the friend 
called the next day, Mr. Snider was dead.—London paper. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE FrencH ArmMy.—The Moniteur | £00 


de? Armée, a strictly official journal, denies that the Emperor in- 
tends to form a National Guard. His plan is a much wider and 
More expensive one. The effective strength of 490,000 men is 
never to be diminished in time of peace, and a new, more availa- 
ble, and better instructed reserve will be created, which “ will 
Tender any reduction in the War budget impossible, and neces- 
sitate some sacrifices indispensable for the honour and security 
ofthe country.” It is understood in France that this reserve is 
intended to bring the total army up to @ million of men, and to 
be formed by drafting @ second 100,000 conscripts a year, who 
will be exercised as regular soldiers for three months in every 
It is believed that the Military Commission has only 
wm appointed to give a professional sanction to a resolve al- 
Teady fixed. Before the decree appears, it will, we trust, in the 
interests of the dynasty, have been submitted in some form to the 
People, whose biood tax is thus increased one-fourth. 


Tue Frencu ns Carna.—A telegram from Tientsin, dated 
2%th October, has reached the and China Telegraph, 
Mating that tke French have declared war on the Coreans. The 
People of the Corea, the great peninsula on the East of China, 
ate semi-barbarous, pay no reverence to Pekin, and have a habit 
of murdering French missionaries, in which they have been re- 
cently ind . The “ war” is probably only an expedition to 

them, and it has been joined in by the British Admiral. 
short of an army will make much impression on Corea, 
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Chess. 


ConpvuctTap BY CaPTaIn G. H. MACKENZIE. 


Q for the Kt or 
1% 


cover. 





Game played in a match between H 
oe play: m Herren G. Neumann and 8, 


SICILIAN OPENING. 


PROBLEM, No. 933.—By C. W., of Sunbury. Herr N. Herr - aan Herr ~4 
BLACK. 1PtoK4 PtoQB4 |18RtoKeq. Bt ; 
2 Bte QB4 ‘a) Piok 3 14 PtoKRS Bioknae 
8 KttoQ B38 PtoQR8 15 PtoK Kt4 BtoK Kt3 
444 | 4 KttoQBS |16QtoQ2 KttoQB3 (c) 
5 PtoQ3 P to Q 4 (0) 17 Ktks KB Kt tks R (d) 
6KPtksP KPtksP 18 QBtks kt KtP tke 
7 Btks QP Kt to Q Kt 5 19 QtksKRP QtoQ 8 
8 BtoQ Kt3 BtoQ 20 R to K sq Hioeke 
9KttoK BS KttoKB3 [wl RtksKt PtoQB5(e) 
uote. fiees [REESE FESR 
23 Kt to 
12BtoKR4 BtoK 2 = 





White mates in 7 moves (/) 


a) The move recommended by Anderssen, 
6) A mistake which loses a Pawn. 
¢) This move, made for the purpose of preventing White fron» 


planting his Kt at K 5, enables Herr Neumann to win the game in 


rilliant style. 
{0 If Q takes R White wins by Kt toQ 5 
¢) If Q tks R, then follows Kt to Q 5, and Black must lose his 
be mated. e 
We leave the mate to the sagacity of our readers to dis- 











White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 982, 








White. Black. 

1 KttoQB 1 K tks Kt (4) 
2RtoQB38ch 2K tks Kt 
3 B to K 2 mate. 

(4) 

1,P tks Kt (8) 

2 BtoQsq 2 PtksR 
3 Bto K 2 mate, 

(B) 


1PtksR 
2 K tks Kt or P tka Kt 








THE NEW YORK CHESS CLUB. 
The Club was agreeably surprised on Tuesday last by a visit 
from Mr. Bird, the celebrated English Chess pleyer, who had just 
arrived by the Scotia. 
Mr. Bird informs us that his Match with Herr Steinitz is ad- 
journed until his return to London. 
At present the score stands: Steinitz6; Bird 5; drawn5. We 
give below the 11th game of the match. . 


GAME XI. 

White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. Steinitz. Mr. Bird. Mr. Steinitz. Mr. Bird. 
1PtoK4 PtoK8 338 KRtoQ Qto Q Kt 3 
2PtoQ4 PtoQ4 34 K Rto Kk K to Kt 2 
3QKttoB3 K KttoB3 3S PtooKRS QtoQ3 
4BtoK Kt5 KBtoK 2 36 PtoK Kt4 KtoR2 
5 PtoK 5 K Kt toQ2 37 PtoQ Kt4 PtoK R5 
6 Btks B Q tks B 88 KttoQB Ktto Kt6 
TPtoKB4 PtoQR3 39 Rtks k Rtks R 
8KKttoB3 PtoQB4 4 QtoK 82 RKtksRch 
9 P tks P Kt tks B P 41 Qtks RK QtoQB3 
10 QtoQ2 P to Q Kt4 42 P tks P P tks P - 
1 PtoQR3 Bto QKt2 43 KttoQKt3 QtoQ4 
12 K KttoQ4 gee 44 KttoQB5 QiokSch 
13 KBtoK 2 to R5ch 45 K to B2 Kt to K 5 ch 
14 PtoK Kt3 QtoK2 46 K to K2 Qto Kt7 ch 
1I5Bton BS QRtoQB 47 KtoQ Q to K B6 ch 
16 Castles K R Castles 48 KtoQB Q tks P ch 
17 QRtoK 5 Bs6 - 49 KtoQ Q tks KR P 
18 PtoKB5(a) Kt tke Kt 50 Kttks Kt Qto Ktich 
19 Q tks Kt P tks P 51 KtoQB P tks Kt 
2 QtoQ Kt4 PtoK Kt3 $b ¥ 4 Qto K Kt4ch 
2QRtoK2 PtoQs 58 KtoQ Kt PtoK B4 
22 Kt to Q B tks B 84QtksQP PtoK R6(c) 
2KRtksB QtoQKt2 8 ore KtoR3 
24K RtoB Kt to K 5 56 Q tks RP ch ee yy 
he K RtoK 57 QtoQB8 -KtoR4 
2 QtoKB3 KRtksP re beg Oy Q to Kt 8 ch 
27 KttoK B2 QRtoK 59 KtoKt2 PtoKR7 
28 K RtoK EE 60 QtoKR8ch KtoKt5 
29 Qto K Kt2 Rto K3 61 QtoKt7ch KtoB6 
30 KttoQ3 QtoQ Kt2(b) | 62 QtoQBsch sees 
81 Ktto KB4 KRtoK2 63 QtoK R8 to Kt 7 
32 KttoQ PtoKR4 and Mr. 8teinitz surrendered. 





. 
(a) The loss of the on may be attributed to this move, which 
Mr. Steinitz made under the erroneous idea that he could after- 
wards capture the Q P, which, however, would have cost him a 


iece. 

a He might also have moved Kt to Q B 4, forcing certain ex. 
changes. . 

©. ll through, the play on Mr. Bird’s part is exceedingly 





Game played, at the Cigar Divan, by the Rev. G. A. MacDonnell 
and Mr. Gossip. — 


Guroco Piano, 





ty. 
a ) White should have taken Pawn with Bishop, obtaining a 
e e 
ted 


Kt, a8 we have s above, would hage been the correct 





which has no great{cities liable to bombardment, 


(eran unfortunate slip, which loses the game at once; B takes 
jugges 


A Bricut Boy.—A Rather good story ig told of Bi 

He is said to be partial to brandy, and belies leaving Berlin for 
the seat of war a little son of his asked him how long he would 
be away. He replied that he did not kuow. Thereupon a ser 
vant came in to inquire how many bottles of cognac were to be 
packed up in the Count’s luggage. “Twenty-four,” was the 
anewer, “Ah, papa,” cried out the young Bismarck, “now I 
know how long you are to be from home—twenty-four days.” 


Parisian OPERA.—The Great Opera-house is progressi 
pidly, and will, no doubt, if nothing go wrong, be a be the 
opening of the Exhibition. It is a mas ive structure ; ‘and the 
exterior, as well as the interior, will be rich in ordamentation 
It occupies a most favourable position as to frontage ut the con. 
fluence of two or three Jeading thoroughfares. Its other ap- 
man are hyoncee | good also, epee it has for its sur- 
roundings some magniticent cafés, whose owner 

speculating on thelr certain =. eee 





A Smoxy QuEsTiIon.—A case will shortly be argued ; 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in England, tavelvnng the t= sd 
whether a passenger has the right to remove the pipe or cigar 
from the mouth or hard of a traveller who is smoking against 
the rules, and to the annoyance of his fellow-passengere. case: 
of the kind occurred some time ago on the South-Western Rail- 
way, and an action was brought by the smoking passenger" 
against a gentleman who, on bis refusing to put out his cigar 
put it out for him by knocking it out of his mouth. The jury 
found for the defendant. On motion before the Court in Banco 
either for a new trial or for judgment non obstante veredicto, the: 
Lord Chief Justice is reported to have said that it is a very serious. 
question whether, when a smoker has been requested by his fel- 
low-passengers to cease smoking, and has refused to do so, th 
are not entitled to take the cigar from him. His lordship te 
further reported to have suggested that his blowing the smoke 
of his — in the face of a fellow-passenger might be considered 
an assault, 


AN OxscurE QuEsTION.—It is a curious fact connected with 
deep mining, that from the hours of twelve at night till three in 
the morning the disturbing influence in the bowels of the earth 
obtains increased activity. At that time itis observed by minere 
that water falls from places where none is observable during 
the day. The volume infthe wheel is perceptibly increased, the 
atmosphere is charged with gases which often prevent the lights 
from burning, and small particles of earth and rock are observed 
to fall from the tops of the drives. Whether this phenomenon 
is to ee “ ge diurnal motion of the earth or other 
causes, it is wo! of the attentioa of the curious.— 

faarrenl y curious.— Geelong Ad- 
A Fact For Groroaists.—In sinkingsa shaft at the 

Tio Mine, in Morvah, the men have met with u poly villar 
about eight inches in diameter, standing, so to speak, in the solid 
Tock, and very different in its composition from the surroundin 
granite ; and, what is stranger still, at the base of this pillar they 
have come upon what they say is a fly-wheel of the same mate- 
rial, Large pieces, both of the pillar aud wheel, wore exhibited 
to the adventurers at the account meeting on the 2nd, and some 
portions of both are still left unbroken in the rock, that the cu- 
tious may see for themselves.— Cornish Telegraph. 











THE “ WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have gbtai i 

a reputation in the Musical world, that most all wor tale, 
unite in calling them the dest Pianos of the present day, a fact 
which is fully —- by their being selected in preference to all 
others by the Conservatory of New York. They are most ele- 
gant instruments, having a pure, sweet tone, full of brilliancy and 
fire ; immense power, capable of filling the largest hall; most 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 
standing in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public—w. Y. Independent, July 12, 1866, 





COMMERCIAL NOTIGES. 
A Welcome Invention. 
The poet says, ‘‘ Time makes ancient good u ad 
history of the nineteenth century proves it mag idews = 
forever uncrowning the old, and the fragments of their thrones 
are employed as pedestals for new and higher ones. Inventions 
succeed each other like the clouds of a summer evening, each 


White, Black. » White Black, more perfect than the ing ones. In this b . 
2 ° rilliant age 
Mr. G. Mr. MD. Mr. G Mr. M‘D. mechanical discovery, Genius, with a power more porens tien 
patent laws, is ever nullifying their forces, by substituting some- 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 122K BtksKt PtksB thing newer, more perfect, and more simplc. The invention of 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 13 QKttoK2 PtoK B4 the sewing machine is a triumph of the pretent sge which will 
8 BtoB4 BtoB4 14 QKttoKB4 QtoK2 secure for its deviser a glory more permanent than monumental 
4PtoQB3 KttoKB3 15 PtoKR3 Pto K Kt 4 (a)| marble can bestow, and dash an era for the “ Wizard Time to 
5 P 0 Q4 P tks P 16 Kt tksQP P tks Kt AY count his ages by.” A few years ago a wonder, they are now the 
6PtoK5 PtoQ4 17 P tks B Ptks K Kt P | universal ho’ old joy, and the seamstress no longer sings with 
TBtoQ Kt5 KttoKk5, 18 Kttke P Kt tke Kt the Piety and weary breath the song of ‘seam and gusset and 
8 P tks P B to Kt3 9QtksP(c) KtoB2 band, and band and gusset and seam.”” The universal demand has 
9 KttoQB3 QBtoK Kt5 | 2 QtoRSch(d) K to Kteq called forth a vast multitude of instruments for sewing—some 
10 BtoK3 Castles 21 Qtks Kt(e) Q tks Q very good, some good, and some possessing the merit of cheap- 
1i Castles PtoK B3 b tks Q B tks P ness only. Our attention has been called to the /mproved Elliptic 
and Black wins.- Lock- Stitch Salesroom No. 543 Broadway, New 
York, which, after taking all of the highest honors from its older 
(a) A very interesting position. competitors at the State Fairs of New York, Pennsylvania, etc 
. (b ms mars Q = = 3 a bay have gained @piece | has just been per the GoLD Mzpat or Honor, as the best 
y ng K’s Bishop ight, &c. ‘amily lachine, by the 

ane en Ne ee unten «. , by Maryland Institute at Baltimore. 


ity it performs the vari ) 
required to sew, hem fell, tuck, bind, braid gather, ges 
der; and all with a quietness which would not disturb the ner- 
vousness of the sick or the attention of ordinary con 





move, 


and with an vérsation, 
at ease which does not defy the weakness and inexperi~ 
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PeRFuMED Russian Batus.—These Baths are the most 
luxurious on this continent, and are believed to be the finest in 
the world. Neither trouble or expense has — oe: to make 
them perfect in all their appointments. To invalids, debilitated 
and weak, they promise robust health ; to the strong and hearty, 
a defenee against disease : to the lovers of rational pleasure, a 
luxury nowhere else to be found; and to all, that thorough clean- 
liness of person which is a delight, not attainable in any other 
manner. These Baths are open daily, corner 13th St. and Broad- 
way, from 7 A.M.to1l1 P.M. For Ladies from 10 AM. to1 P.M. 





PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hvir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MARVEL OF PERU. 


A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 

T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


PELOUBET ORGANS 
AND 
MELODEONS, 
Unanimously awarded the 
FIRST PRIZE, A GOLD MEDAL, 
AS 


“THE BEST CABINET ORCANS,”’ 


, American Institute, New York, October, 1866, 

Being pronounced superior in QUALITY, POWER and VARIETY of 
tone, and in number of combinations, ‘ As the beat instruments 
of America were there ae for a prize, whichever won 
that battle would have nothing left to conquer.”—American Art 
Journal, (edited by a well-known musical critic.) They have also 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited this season. 

PEDAL ORGANS. 

One, two and three banks of keys, six sizes $250 to $1,500. 
Without Pedal«, single and double bank, in great variety, 
$65 to $450. These Organs, with their smooth, pipelike quality 
of tone, beautiful solo stops, stre of chorus, unequalled 
pedals, and general organ-like effects, are superior for 
OHURCHES, HALLS, PARLORS, AND SCHOOLS. 

They are put up in cases of Solid Walnut, Fan 
Vemoered Walnut (new and unique styles), and ELEGAN 
ROSEWOOD, of elegant designs and finish, and of the Best 
Workmanship, it being intended that each instrument shall 


iw i te ti table Melodeon, have the 
A lo @ five octave por' le 
beautiful ‘Tremolante Stop FREE. 

A e assortment on hand at our GENERAL WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, No. S48 BROADWAY. 

Our Llustrated circular and price lists, with our new styles, are 
now conde. 

SEND FOR ACIRCULAR. 

PELOUBET, PELTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
No, S41 Broadway, New York. 


ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
THE RUCCLES CEMS, 


A new and beautiful collection of these famous works of art for 
the PARLOR, BOUDOIR, DRAWING-ROOM and GALLERY, 
now on view and for sale at 

C, L. JONES, 843 Broadway. 

The only place in NewYork City where Mr. Ruggles’ Paintings 

can be obtained. 











JUST PUBLISHED, 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 
THE GIANT OITIBS OF BASHAN, 
AND SYRIA’S HOLY PLACES. By Pror. Ports. 
Muslin extra. Printed on toned paper. Price $2 00. 


“Prof. Porter’s explanations in this volume fully and most 
strikingly confirm the literal accuracy of the Scripture aecounts.”’ 
—wN. Y, Boangelist. 


** All who would know of Jerusalem and Bashan and the Holy 
Mounts and Syria, as she is to-day, will be charmed with this ex- 
quisitely neat and tasteful volume.” — Boston Post, 


The book will be mailed free on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand St, N.Y. 


MOSPITAL FOR THE SPECIAL TREATMENT OF 
CONSUMPTION, CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS, has 
been established in the city of New York, by Dr. O’Too.z. 


Those suffering with any s 
Cough, Tickling” Irritation orthe. 





selves of the advantages of this Institution. 
Hours or Consvitation, from 9 A.M. to 12 M. 


A 4 % 4 J} hil 
will be sent free to any address, 
Application personally or by letter to 

Dr. O’Toole Consumption Hospital, 
202 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


taint 








Swietenia. 


LEVETT’S AROMATIC SWIETENIA is the best 
for preserving the teeth and gums known. It has 
most lavish encomiums of all that have used i 
before the public that is endorsed by 
men in the profession. The great advantage Swietenia 
over other preparations for the teeth is that it is warren’ 
injure, but on the contrary to preserve the enam: 
the decaying. It k 
and gives to them brilliancy and lustre; to the 
to the mouth a delightful taste, and to the breath 


P 
and is the on! 


and preven’ 


the gr vialng in the roa, Rothe will 

in mo on e mo nol 80 soon 
Res © Swictenis is 

itist of over thirty years 


h and t taste. 
LEVETT, 


ms of these diseases, such as 
Throat, Raising of Blood, or 
from the Lungs, Soreness or Pains in the Sides or Chest, 
Sppresaive Breathing or Dizziness of the Head, should avail them- 


information on Consumption 


tion 
ved the 


e most scientific 


web 
the teeth in a healthy state, 
gums firmness ; 
a fragrance that 


EXHIBITION 
or 
NEW TOYS 
AND 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
AT THE STORE OF 
STRASBURGER & NUSBN, 
Corner Maiden Lane and Wm. &t., 
NEW YORK. 
FRENCH CHINA AT GREAT BARGAINS. 


ONE HALF THE USUAL SELLING PRICE, 
AND ONE THIRD LESS THAN THE PRICE 





tee eeeeeeee 


ea o « 
Cups and Saucers “ 
Butter Dishes 
DR | a i verccbhnnddhes-cochutun 
Covered Vegetable Dishes 
Every thing else Equally Low. 
GLASS WARE, PLATED WARE, &c., &c. 
HADLEYW’S, Middle of Cooper Institute block, 
8p aND 4TH AVENUE, AND*7TH AND 81H Sts., N. Y. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, the great French perfumer, says, 
“For CLEANSING, WHITENING and PresERvine the Teeth, no 
liquid can equal a good POWDER,” 


THURSTON’S TOOTH 
stands unrivalled as a dentifrice. 





Ce eee ee eeee rene eneee 





Our motto is “ Zry me.” 
Prepared by F.C. WELLS & CO., 115 and 117 Franklin 8t., 
N. Y., and sold by all Druggists in the United States and Canada. 


J. SCHUBERTH & CO., 

#20 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
One of the great publishing houses in Europe, invite the atten- 
tion of the public to their large assortment of foreign and 
American Music, and request a call for Catalogues. 








MOTH AND FRECKLES. 


Ladies afflicted with discolorations on the face, called Moth 
Patches, or Freckles, should use PERRY’S celebrated MOTH 
AND FRECKLE LOTION, It is infallible. Prepared by Dr. 
B. U. PEREY, Dermatologist, No. 49 Bond St., New York. Bold 
by all Druggist in New York and elsewhere. ice $2. 





Brown avows it, Brown 
endeared to old and young by the memory of his association with 
the ~ hour of their existence. This Brown—none other 
than the great Isaac H., of Grace Church—positively asserts that 
their happiness will be full and lasting only when they have pro- 


cured 
A FIRST-CLA8S HOUSE FURNISHING OUTFIT, 

including their 

CHINA, GLASS, SILVER PLATED WARE, CUTLERY, COOK- 

ING UTENSILS, and one each of those superbly decorated 

Dinner and Tea Services now displayed in great variety at 

EDWARD D. BA8sFORD’S, 

Cooper Institute, corner of Astor Place. 

Brown hasexperience, Brown has seen some style, and Brown 

ought to know. 

A—A—A—A—A.—Decorated Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, 
in great variety; Silver Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, Kitchen 
Utensils, China & Glass Ware. 

EDWARD D. BASSFORD’S GREAT EMPORIDM, 
Cooper Institute and Astor Place—Corner Store. 


s it, Brown, 





Torrey’s Weather Strips keeps out the cold. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS save one-third in fuel. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep out the dust. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS preserve carpets and ‘furni- 
ture, 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS stop rattling of windows, 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS deadcn street sounds. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep up an even temperature. 

Eight varieties, adapted to all doors and windows. Send for 
illustrated circular. E. Ss. & J. TORREY, 

72 Maiden Lane. 


GREAT SAVING IN SOAP. 

Housekeepers that use Pyle’s O.K. Soap realize a saving of im- 
portance. It is strictly pure, similar to the cold English white 
soap, becomes very hard, and is equally good for laundry, bath 
or toilet. All first-class grocers keep it. Orders by mail will be 
promptly attended to. 





JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington Street. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 
BRIDAL WREATHS AND VAILS. 





in this line. 

FRAMES, TURBANS and CATALINE HATS, VELVETS, 
BONNETS, SILKS, RIBBONS and LACES. 
806 way, 

Opposite Eleventh Street. 





4 fine assortment of English Portable Waiting 
from De la Rue & Co. GiMBREDE, Importer, 
Broadway. A Boxof Note Paper ready initialed—always on hand. 








=. call € GIMUREDE'S. 588 and 872 ~~ — hag 





TUCKER I8 ALWAYS PREPARED WITH NOVELTIES 


FANGY GOODS RETAILED at wholesale prices, Just received 
and cases. 
588 and 873 


RAMS AND WEDDING CARDS. For the most ele- 
fine sta- 


—_—_—— 
——— 





File Gita ahead 


An Illustrated Magazine fer Boys and Girls, 
This Monthly, begun in January 1865, has already won the 
reputation of being “THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
IN ANY LAND OB LANGUAGE.” Prominent educators, distinguish. 
ed clergymen, and the press generally, have commended it in the 
highest terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attractive and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American writers, 
—H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Harriet E. Prescott, RH. 
Stoddard, Julia R. Dorr, Author of “Seven Little Sisters,” T, w, 
Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, J. H. A. Bone, Charlotte Kingsley 
Chanter, Oliver Optic, Rose Terry, Mary N, Prescott, Kate Put. 
nam, Charles D. Gardette, Author of “ Angel Children,” &— 
and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the best American 
artists. Full-page Illustrations are now given in every number. 
An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspond- 
ents makes it a HovusrHoLp De icur. 

Terms: $2 year in advance; Three copies, $5; Five copies $8 
Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy GRATIS to the 
person procuring the Club. 





the best and most readable portions of Foreign Periodical Liters. 
ture. These include short and serial Stories, Essays Biographical 
and Descriptive, Poems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 
Literary Intelligence, and popular papers on Science.’ Transla- 
tions from the admirable French periodicals are frequently given, 
Among the authors represented in EVERY SATURDAY are 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 

EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 large octavo, double- 
column pages. 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, $5 in 
advance; $4 to a subscriber for any other periodical published by 
TicxNor & Fietps. Monthly Parts, 50 cents a number; Yearly 
Subscription same as for Weekly. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


The Most Attractive Gift Book of the Season, 
THE LIFE OF MAN SYMBOLIZED 


BY 
THE MONTHS OF THE YEAR, 
In their Seasons and Phases, with Passages Selected from 
Ancient and Modern Authors. 
By RICHARD PIGOTT. 
Accompanied by a series of Twenty five full-page Illustrations, 
and many hundred Marginal Devices, Decorated Initial 
Letters, and Tail-pieces, engraved on Wood from 
Original Designs, by Jonn LzuiexuTon. 
Full Morocco Extra, or Antique, 








The volume consists of Twelve Sections, into which the Life ot . 
man is divided, to accord with the Twelve Months of the Year, 
and the progress of nature, from the germination of the seed to 
the decay ot the tree. : 

The progressive developments of the patent and moral attri- 
butes of Man as shown in each Month concurrently with the 
growth of the Year; and the varying phases of bis passions, pur- 
suits, and aspirations are exhibited in vane oy taken from ancient 
and modern writers. These are cited in the hf a pee cha- 
racters of their reepective periods, appropriately an ———— 
illustrated by many hundreds of marginal devices, initial vignettes 
and tail-pieces. 

Each e of the book is enclosed in a framework, which serves 
as a set & for proverbs, and other aphorismatic sentences, in 
harmony with the text Each section is preceded by two full-page 
engravings, of which, including the general frontispiece, there are 
twenty-five, printed within red rules. Twelve of them, illustrat- 
ing the life of man from the cradle to the grave, also emoody the 
progress of the seasons, and the varying aspects of nature, as seen 
under an English sky. The other twelve comprise a series of 
medallion portraits, from the infant to the patriarch, combined 
with floral emblems and other symbolical attributes, in keeping 
with the central subject. 


D. APPLETON & COHPANY, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
443 & 445 Broadway. New York. 


HOLIDAYS. 1867. 





1866. 





Choice Mlustrated 
CcCIFT BOOKS 

FOR SALE BY THE 

LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING O0., 
12 WEST FOURTH &TRERT, 12 
t=” «Nagar Broapwar, New Yore. 1 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, STRICTLY FOR CASH. 


** 


‘s SEND For A CATALOGUE. 


Henry A. Brown, Manager. 


HOLIDAYS. 
MUSICAL BOXES 


OF EVERY VARIETY. 
PLAYING FROM i TO 72 TUNES, 
and costing from 
$5.50 to $2000. 
The largest assortment that can be found anywhere. 
M, J. PAILLARD & CO, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
No, 21 Maiden Lane (up stairs) New York. 
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1866, 1867. 
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